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RYSTAL PALACE.— AUGUST, EXCURSION 
MONTH.—UNUSUAL ATTRACTIONS.—For Terms for Large Parties, 
apply, by letter or otherwise, Secretary's Office, Crystal Palace. 

MONDAY.—Sherwood’s Lilliputian Company of Comedians, Dancers, and Instru- 
mentalists, in the Burlesque Opera of Bombastes Furioso—Ethardo, &.— 
Excursions. 

TUESDAY.—Foresters’ Great Day—Grand Procession—All the Great Fountains 
—Extra Bands in Grounds—Balloon Ascent—Dancing on Lawns and Piat- 
forms—Sports by the Duke of York’s School—Orchestral Band—Great 
Organ—Ethardo twice during the Day—Palace beautifully Illuminated, to 
afford means of leisure departure. 

WEDNESDAY,—Ethardo and other attractions. 

THURSDAY.—Grand Illumination of Fountains, Fireworks, Comets, and Great 
Evening Féte—Ethardo, &c., &c. 

FRIDAY.—Ethardo and other attractions, 

SATURDAY.—All the Great Fountains, &c., &c. 

Monday to Friday, Shilling Days; Saturday, Half-a-Crown, except to large parties, 
which, by previous arrangement, during August and September, are admitted at the 

Shilling rate. Guinea Season Tickets Free. The present issue admits up to Ist 


August, 1867. It should be had by every one. 
VISIT THE CRYSTAL PALACE IN AUGUST, EXCURSION MONTH. 


M®: ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS.— Every 





Evening at Eight.—Royat Iravian Opera House, Covent Garpen.—Malle. 
Liebhardt, Mdlle. Krebs, Master Bonnay, Mr. Levey, and M. Wieniawski every 
evening. On Monday next, the first part of the Concert will consist of a Selection 
from the Works of Weber. In the second part will be performed a New Descriptive 
Quadrille by C. Coote, entitled “ The Express to Paris and Back.” On Thursday 
next, a Spohr Night ; and on Saturday next, a Popular and Volunteer Night. The 
Programme is varied every evening. Conductor—Mr. ALFRED MELLON. 

The Box-office is open from Ten till Five. Acting Manager, Mr. Epwarp Murray. 


DLLE. LINAS MARTORELLI has left town to 
fulfil her engagement at Margate. All letters to be addressed to Messrs. 
Doncay Davisoy & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


R. LAND’S CONCERT TOUR.—Novemser anv 
Earty Part or Deoemper.—Artistes :—Mdlle. Enequist, Madame Patey- 
Whytock, Mr. W. H. Cummings, and Mr. Patey. Solo Instrumentalists: Mr. Henry 
Blagrove, Mr. Lazarus. Conductor, Mr. Land, to whom address communications, 
No, 4, Cambridge Place, Regent's Park, London. 


MISS BERRY GREENING. 
MS BERRY GREENING requests that all com- 


a ape meee relative to lessons or engagements, either in town or in the pro- 
3 mer oawe to her, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent 


R. CHARLES HALL (Musical Director of the Royal 
¥ Princess's Theatre) begs to announce his removal to No. 199, Euston Road, 
Pat where he is prepared to resume his instruction in VOCAL MUSIC, and give 

ing lessons to professional pupils in the Art of Singing for the Stage. 


M3 KING HALL having completed his studies at the 


Royal Academy of Music, under the superintendence of the most eminent 
p ellpe 3 that all communications, respecting Lessons on the Pianoforte, 
his residence, No. 199, Ban, = fo: Concerts and Soirées, be sent to 




















Iso engag 
Road, N.W. 
R. PATEY will sing “A Message from the Deep” 


(composed expressly for him by Mr. Emmure Berger), at Me.ion’s Concerts, 
Covent Garden Theatre, THIS EVENING, and at Tunbridge Wells, August 22nd. 


MDELE. EMILIE and MDLLE. CONSTANCE 

that Oneal having left London to fulfil their engagements in Ireland, request 

Desay De their absence, all communications be addressed to the care of Messrs. 
avison and Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street, London. 

M38. KATE GORDON will play Ascher’s New Piano- 

» “* L UR DU PASSE," during her Provincial Tours in Kent, 

the North of England, and Scotland.—s2, St. George's Road, 8.W. retin 


M 88 FLORENCE DE COURCY will sing “The song 


of May,” at Eastbourne, August 21st, 




















\ | DLLE. RITA FAVANTI requests that all com- 

munications relative to Operatic or Concert Engag ts be add d er 
at Messrs. Duncan Davison and Co.'s Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, Regent Street ; 
or to her resi , 28, Abingdon Villas, Kensington, W. 





\ R. HOWARD GLOVER requests that all communi- 


cations relative to his Drury Lane Concerts for the Winter Season may be 
addressed to him, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street. 


DURHAM CATHEDRAL. 
HE APPOINTMENT of a TENOR SINGER to the 


vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Friday, the 28th day of 
September next. 

The Trial will take place on the Tuesday and Wednesday preceding, immediately 
after Morning Service. 

All applications, testimonials, and inquiries as to the office, must be sent in ad- 
dressed to Mr. Epwarp Pegxe, Chapter Clerk and Registrar to the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham, at his office, in the College, Durham, on or before Friday, the 14th day 
of September Next. And no Candidate, whose age much exceeds 25 years, wili be 
accepted, 

The travelling expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the Trial will 
be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 20th July, 1866, 


HE APPOINTMENT OF A MINOR CANON to 
the Vacant place in Durham Cathedral will be made on Friday, the 28th day 
of September next. 

The Trial will take place on Friday, Saturday, and Monday, the 21st, 24nd, and 
24th days of September next. 

All applications (stating age), testimonials, and inquiries as to the Office must be 
sent in addressed to Mr. EpwarD Psg.e, Chapter-Clerk, and Registrar to the Dean 
and Chapter of Durham, at his Office, in the College, Durham, on or before Friday, 
the 14th day of September Next. 

The travelling expenses of the Candidates who shall be summoned to the Trial will 
be paid by the Dean and Chapter. 

College, Durham, 9th August, 1866. 


ORCESTER MUSIC HALL.—This building is now 

Re-opened, having been re-modelled and rendered thoroughly comfortable ; 

it is well lighted and heated, and holds from 700 to 800 persons. It is available for 

public entertainments of every déscription upon reasonable terms. For particulars, 
address, Mr. SEARLE, the Music Hall, Worcester. 


W. KUHE’S “Il Serraglio,” Fantaisie de Salon —- % 
W. KUHE’S “Crispino e la Comare,” Fantaisie de Salon 
London: R. Mitts & Soy, 140, New Bond Street. 


MBE HELENA WALTZ, at MR. ALFRED 

MELLON'S CONCERTS.—The new Waltz, HELENA (Frep. Goprrer), 
continues to be performed with constant success at these renowned Concerts. Pub- 
lished by Ropert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street. Price 4s.; free by post for 
25 stamps. 


O MUSICAL STUDENTS and Others.—Discount One- 

fourth Off the Marked Price.—Reicha's Course of Practical Harmony, £2 2s. ; 

Marx's (Dr. A. B.) Music of the 19th Century, 15s. ; Universal School of Music, 15s. ; 

School of Musical Composition, £1 1s.; Weber's (G.) Theory of Musical Composi- 

tion, £1 11s. 6d.; Albrecht’s Berger’s Theoretical Works, £2 2s.; Cherubini’s 

Theoretical Works, 15s.; Hamilton's Miniature Course of Composition, five vols., 
each 1s, 6d., 2s., and 4s. Catalogues of 400 vols. gratis and post free. 

London: Rosert Cocks & Co., New Burlington Street, W. 


a HOM BUT MAUD SHOULD I MEET,” Baurz’s 
new Song, sung with the greatest success by Mr. ALFRED HEMMING, is 
published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 




















. 45. 
. 4s, 











Just Published, 
THE WIFE ADVERTISEMENT. 
By CAPTAIN COLOMB. 
Dedicated, with the most profound respect, t 
ALL THE YOUNG LADIES IN CHRISTENDOM, 
: Price 3s, 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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R. HOWARD GLOVER respectfully announces that 

he has a vacancy for an Articled Pupil.—Apply, by letter, to Mr. Howarp 
Gover, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., Foreign Music Warehouse, 244, 
Regent Street, W. 





SIMS REEVES. 
‘ie MESSAGE, for the Pianoforte, 4s. THE DAYS 


THAT ARE NO MORE, for ditto, 3s; These popular songs, sung by Sis 
REEvES and Madame Sainton-Do.sy, arranged as brilliant pianoforte pieces by the 
composer, BLUMENTHAL, are published by Duncan Davison, 244, Regent Street, W. 





VER THINE.—Sune sy Miss Emity Sonpene witTH 
brilliant success at the Crystal Palace Concerts, Signor Arditi’s Concert, Mr. 
Aguilar's Matinée, and Mr, Wrighton's Concerts. 
Published by Rozerr Cocks and Co., New Burlington Street. 


1 { REE TRADE HALL, MANCHESTER.—SATUR- 
DAY EVENING CONCERTS and ENTERTAINMENTS, commencing 
October, 1866. Managers of Concert Parties and First-class Entertainments are 





requested to communicate with Forsyra Broturrs, 4 and 6, St. Ann’s Street, 
Manchester. 








DELINA PATTIT’S “Friezvur pu Printemes” Waltz 


for the Pianoforte, with a portrait of the Prince Imperial (to whom the Waltz 
is dedicated), is published, price 4s., by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, 


DELINA PATTI. Fleur du Printemps (Fior di 
Primanera.) Valse pour Piano, par ADELINA Patti. Price 4s. 
London : Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DELINA PATTI’S new Waltz for the Piano, “Fievr 
pu Printemps,” is published, price 4s,, by 
Doncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 











Now Ready, 
N PARTING, Apeuiva Parti’s New Song. Poetry 


by Lord Byroy. Sung with distinguished success by the composer, and also 
by Mr. SantLey. Published by Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


DELINA PATTI’S New Song, “ON PARTING,” 
Poetry by Lord Byron, is published by 
Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 








VOCAL: MUSIC BY P. D. GUGLIELMO. 


ENGLISH. 8. d. 
The Loverandthe Bird. . . Price 
Withered Flowers . 5 ° ° ” 


The Bereaved One 


Beneath the Oak . ° . ° : 
The Prince, The Prince of Wales. ‘ 


a es 
a 
coooco 


MeetmeEarly . . o*-@ ” 
ITALIAN. 

La Seraétacita . ° ° ° ° . . ° » #8 

La Voce degli Angeli . :. 6. % °  » 8 @ 

Il Messaggero . . . . . . . ‘ » 3 0 

Il Menestrello “ x Ss . ye ee 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 





GUGLIELMO'S 
“THE LOVER AND THE BIRD.’ 
Encored Every Night at 
MELLON’S CONCERTS, 
AT THE 
ITALIAN OPERA HOUSE, 


This Popular Ballad may be hid now in E flat (the original key), in C, and in A 
flat. Also an edition in each of the above keys, with the Bird's Imitations, as sung 
by Mdlle, Lizsart, Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


FRANK ELMORE’S NEW SONGS. 
“AIRY FAIRY LILIAN.” 


Poetry by Tennyson. 3s. 
‘"WERE THIS WORLD ONLY MADE FOR ME.” 


Poetry by the Princess Amelia, 3s. 
Sung everywhere, with the greatest success, by the Composer. 
London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


SIX SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


MRS. MOUNSEY BARTHOLOMEW. 








No.l. “INFANCY” = - «-« «= 290 
so. .+ = « « » Be 
» 3 “ENTREATY” - - «© « 20 
» 4 “THE BLIND HARPER” - - 26 
» 5& “A SUMMER'S EVENING”- + 26 
, © “ANXINTY" -© «© © « $090 


OR, COMPLETE IN ONE BOOK, 9s. 


“SIX SONGS WITHOUT WORDS, for the pianoforte, by Mrs. Mounsey Bar- 
THOLOMEW. ‘his is an ambitious title; but Mrs. BarTHoLOMEw has a good right to 
be ambitious—a right derived from her talents and position as an artist. She pos- 
sesses not only taste, feeling, imagination, the inventive faculty, and the other gifts 
of nature which constitute genius, but that ripe scholarship which enables the artist 
to turn those gifts to the best account; while her reputation is founded on many 
admirable works in the highest branches of her art. ‘The work before us is modelled 
upon the famous “ Lieder ohne Worte” of Mendelssohn, resembling them both in 
form and in beauty. Mrs. BarraoLomew’s “ Songs without words” are not so difti- 
cult to execute as Mendelssohn's, and the melodies are more within the compass of 
the voice; while similar skill is shown in giving to a pianoforte piece the effect of a 
vocal air with an instrumental accompaniment. The composer has adopted the 


happy expedient of printing the vocal melody in larger notes than the accompAni- 
ment, and thus furnishing a useful guide to the young performer. These songs are 
worthy of companionship with those of Mendelssohn, and those who admire the one 
work will admire the other.”"—Jilustrated London Neus, 








London: Donoan Davison & Cv.,"244, Regent Street, W. 


SONATA FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
COMPOSED BY 
EMANUEL AGUILAR. 
Price 5s. 


** Among the most recent compositions for the pianoforte, especial notice is due to 
a Sonata in C, by Emanuel Aguilar. This work is constructed on the old classical 
model, now too much neglected by the modern composers. The sonata is the most 
beautiful form of instrumental composition. Since the days of Corelli, Handel, and 
Scarlatti, down to those of Beethoven and Mendelssohn, an unbroken series of great 
composers have contributed to its development, Our present composers are beginning 
to essay their strength (though not so often as we could wish) in works of this class ; 
and our pleasure in meeting with one of them is heightened by its rare occurrence. On 
this account we heartily welcome the app of Mr. Aguilar’s sonata. In its com- 
position he has taken for his model the pianoforte sonatas of Mozart, which it closely 
resembles, not only in form and construction, but also in fresh and graceful melody, 
harmony at once rich and simple, and the happy adaptation of every passage to the 
finger of the performer, It opens with a vigorous allegro, followed by an adagio, as 
vocal as an Italian song. Then there is a gavotte, which reminds us of Handel or 
Scarlatti; and the finale is a rapid movement, sparkling with fire and brilliancy. 
This sonata, in short, is a valuable contribution to our stock of pianoforte music, and 
will lead, we trust, to other contributions of a similar kind, from the same as well as 
other quarters."—Jlustrated News. 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
NEW SONGS BY ADOLFO FERRARI. 


8. a. 
“SO CHE PER GIOCO, Barcarolle = = «= «= Price 3 0 
“MY HOME IS ON THE MOUNTAIN,” Song - » 80 


‘¢ Two songs, the one Italian and the other English, from the pen of Signor Adolfo 
Ferrari, have just been published by Messrs. Davison & Co. The first is a barcarolle, 
“ So che per gioco,” the poetry from Metastasio, whose sweet verses have inspired the 
composer with a melody in the pure Italian style—the style of the great old masters, 
the Jomellis and Cimarosas of the last century. It is indeed a gem of simplicity, 
grace, and feeling. The other isan English ballad, ‘My home is on the mountain,’ 
the poetry by Miss Jessica Rankin ; less remarkable than its Italian companion, but 
exceedingly elegant and pleasing.”—Jilustrated News, 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 














VOCAL MUSIC BY M. W. BALFE. 
——— Poetryty 4. 
I'm Not in Love, Remember ° ° ° - Jessica Rankin 
Oh! Take Meto Thy Heart Again . . . Ditto 
LioveYou . «+ © » + «oe wv 6. Guen 
If I Could Change as Others Change . -  « Jessica Rankin 
DOOR AGR TOES sc: 6 ss et Ney tae Ditto 
ary . eet Senet: , ts ° ° G. P. Morris 
The Banner of St. George(Defence and not defiance) Brougham 
Killarney . F Edmund Falconer 


J. Oxenford 
Uhland 

Henry Neale 
Tennyson 
Jessica Rankin 
Tennyson 
Longfellow 


Si tu Savais (Did'st Thou But Know). Romance. 
The Hostess's Daughter (for a bass voice) . 
Old Man, Old Man, Thy Locks are Grey . 
O Let the Solid Ground. ° . . . 
The Lay of the Captive Lark (Bravura Song) 
Whom But Maud Should I Meet . iy 
The i Girl ° . ° . ° 
Sound, Trumpet Sound (Magenta) . ° 
The Shell (Duet for Soprano and Contralto) 
The Three Fishers. ° P . . . 
Silence, Beautiful Voice. ° ° ° ° 
Spring (Duet for Tenor and Contralto). ° 
The Brook (Duet for Soprano and Contralto) 
She Came to the Village Church ( Trio for Soprano, 


: Tennyson 
Charles Kingsley 
a Tennyson 
. Baskerville 
; Tennyson 


_- MP COCO m GW 6 Co © Go Go GW oo wo wo to 
© ce eecococeceeoceceooeoosccooc® 


Mezzo-Soprano, and Contralto) .  . Ditto 
Go Not, Happy Day (Quartet fur Soprano, Con- 
tralto, Tenor,and Bass). . . . Ditto 


London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


HE REPROACH. (“Si vous n’avez rien a me dire.”) 
Sung by Herr Reichardt and M, Jules Lefort with immense success, Com- 
posed by J. P. Gotpzerc. Price 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W 























_ capito,” was unquestionably. the worst Masetto we can remember. In 
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HER MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 


The “ Farewell performances at reduced prices” came to an end on 
Saturday night, with an entertainment of which the programme was 
«‘ miscellaneous.” ‘The first act of Don Giovanni was followed by the 
third act (the garden scene) of Faust, the third act of Faust by a part 
of the fourth act of the Huguenots (commencing from the ‘ Benediction 
of the Swords”)), and the Huguenots by one verse of the National 
Anthem—in chorus. 

The act of Don Giovanni introduced anew singer, as Zerlina—Mdlle. 
Emilia Wiziak, a young Croatian, already seemingly well grounded in 
the Italian school. Mdlle. Wiziak gave a lively impersonation of 
Mozart's village coquette, was extremely correct in her music, whether 
solo or concerted, and sang Zerlina’s solo in ‘La ci darem” (* Vorrei, e 
non vorrei”) with so much point that the audience unanimously encored 
the duet, and the quick movement was repeated. In “ Batti batti” 
the new comer did not produce quite so favourable an impression ; but 
there was quite enough in her performance to justify a hope that Mdlle. 
Wiziak may become a real acquisition to the strength of the company 
—if only as aid to Mdlle. Sinico, who, on Saturday, again assumed the 
character of Donna Elvira, which, on a previous occasion, she had 
abandoned in favour of Mdlle. Ilma de Murska. The Don Giovanni 
was M, Gassier, now in most respects as good a Don Giovanni as the 
stage can furnish ; Mdlle. Titiens was Donna Anna, and Dr, Gunz— 
who introduced the beautiful air, “‘ Dalla sua pace,” which he sang with 
true expression—Don Ottavio. Signor Bossi, as Leporello (much 
applauded in ‘‘ Madamina”), was like Signor Bossi in everything else; 
and the gentleman who attempted Masetto, with the comic air, “‘ Ho 


the act from Faust, Mdlle. Sinico (who this season has scarcely been 
allowed an interval of repose) appeared for the first time as Siebel ; 
and on the whole the part has not been so well played, or the air with 
the flowers—“ Parlatele d’amor”—so well sung by any other artist. 
Malle. Titiens was Margaret, M. Gassier Mephistopheles, and Mr, 
Hohler (first time) Faust. Mr. Hohler has of course much to learn 
before he can master the dramatic requirements of this part; but hi8 
delivery of the well-known apostrophe to Margaret’s home (‘ Salve! 
dimora casta e pura”) was marked by unmistakable earnestness and 
feeling, and the applause at the end was as hearty as he could have 
wished, In the fragment from the Huguenots Malle. Titiens (Valentine) 
was associated with the new tenor, Signor Tasca, who has been of 
material service since the departure of Signor Mongini in sustaining 
more than creditably some of that admired tenor’s parts. The acting 
and singing of Mdlle. Titiens in the magnificent duet upon which the 
curtain falls would have excited the most frigid partner to emulation ; 
and happily Signor Tasca by no means belongs to the frigid class of 
tenors, being rather disposed to overdo than underdo, Thus the 
performance was spirited on both hands; and, though it was near 
midnight before Raoul de Nangis leapt from the window and Valentine 
fainted away, the performers were enthusiastically called back. 

On the whole Mr. Mapleson’s patrons have had little reason to be 
dissatisfied with his actual performances, from the 7th of April, the 
night on which his doors were opened, to the 10th of August, the night 
on which they closed. ‘True, he has not revived the Donna del Lago 
of Rossini, in which Signor Mongini was to have made his first appear- 
ance; nor has he produced the Vestale of Spontini, whose operas, to 
quote from the prospectus, “ have been unaccountably neglected in this 
country ;” nor has he fulfilled his pledge with respect to M. Gounod’s 
Mireille, in which the part of Mireille was put down for Mdlle. Ima de 
Murska, “ for whom ” (again to quote Mr. Mapleson) “ the composer 
has expressly written several new pieces.” Signor Mongini came out, 
not in La Donna del Lago—in the revival of which the manager 
informed us, “ he had not only in view the beauty of the music, but 
the tried capabilities of his company for adequately representing it”"— 
but in Zi Trovatore (Ben Lomond to Primrose-hill); the opera of 
Spontini, inasmuch as its non-appearance was unaccounted for, remained 
“unaccountably neglected ;” while the «several new pieces” of M. 
Gounod are still tobe heard. Add to the foregoing the Falstaf' of 
Otto Nicolai, which though promised with a new Falstaff (Herr 


loss of Mireille was the most to be regretted ofall. Not being a spec- 
tacular piece, like La Donna del Lago and La Vestale, Mireille is better 
suited than either to the resources of Her Majesty’s Theatre; and 
while it is unanimously regarded as M. Gounod’s best dramatic work 
after Faust, leaving out of the question “the several new pieces” 
which at present have but a speculative existence, all the operatic world 
would have liked to see the dreamy heroine of M. Mistral in the 
delicate shape and features of a singer so young and so gifted as Mdlle. 
de Murska (who, par parenthése, might also have presented us with 
an ideal Margaret). In revenge, however, the promise about Meyer- 
beer’s Dinorah was duly kept; and we need dono more than remind 
our opera-going readers that Mdlle. de Murska’s graceful and very 
original impersonation of the heroine of this still lovelier pastoral— 
supported by the best Hoel and the best Corentin,in Mr. Santley and 
Signor Gardoni, that our stage has witnessed, by the delightful singing 
(later in the season) of Madame Trebelli-Bettini, as the Goatherd (for 
which character, at the Royal Italian Opera, Meyerbeer expressly wrote 
a new and beautiful air), by a mise en scene, one of the triumphs of Mr. 
Telbin, and by a musical execution, orchestral and choral, conferring 
the highest credit upon Signor Arditi and his followers—was one of the 
most brilliant attractions of the season. Another important pledge 
was equally redeemed, in the production, for the first time, of Gluck’s 
best Greek opera, Iphigénie en Tauride, which, as Iphigenia in Tauris, is 
likely to keep its place for a long period among the most solid supports 
of the Italian repertory. The performance of this fine dramatic work 
was in all respects admirable. It provided a new grand classic part for 
Malle. Titiens, which, as in the case of Medea, a year earlier, once more 
directly invited public attention to her extraordinary ability. Moreover, 
it afforded Mr. Santley and Signor Gardoni as Orestes and Pylades equal 
opportunities of distinction, and M. Gassier in Thoas, another chance 
of advantageously exhibiting his versatile powers. In short, the 
distribution of the four chief characters could not have been more 
effective ; while the rest of the musical performance was to match, 
Signor Arditi entered upon his task of preparing the opera of Gluck 
with as much zeal as he had already shewn on behalf of the 
far more elaborate opera of Cherubini—and probably with the heartier 
goodwill, inasmuch as the ungrateful duty of adding accompanied 
recitatives of his own to a long accepted masterpiece was in this instance 
spared him. Iphigenia was only played three times; but those three 
occasions stand out nobly prominent in a retrospective view of the past 
season. As Mr. Costa made Gluck’s Orpheus acceptable at Covent 
Garden, so Signor Arditi made Gluck’s Jphigenia acceptable in the 
Haymarket; and it is now for either to try his hand on Alceste, Armida, 
or Iphigenia in Aulis, The revival of such works need in no way 
interfere with, as it can in no way imperil, the popularity of more 
modern operas; on the contrary, an agreeable variety is afforded which 
adds new zest totheir enjoyment. Not less memorable, and for similar 
reasons, is the production (for the first time here in Italian) of Mozart's 
most genial comic opera, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail—the opera of 
his youth and early enthusiasm, the smile that chased away tears, the 
sunshine that peeped out from behind the dark cloud of Idomeneo, 
This model of a comedy in music, as J2 Seraglio, enchanted every 
ear, and protested emphatically against the indifference that had 
permitted it so long to lie on the shelf. Talk of ‘unaccountable 
neglect!” Here, if we will, isa glaring instance of it. The music of 
Ji Seragliois as full of vigorous life as a young lion, as unclouded as the 
mind of a girl in her teens, who has known no grief nor can conceive it 
Languishing as are the loves of Belmonte and Constanza, they are just 
as serenely happy as those of Blonde an d Pedrillo, only they convey the 
aspirations of a pair of lovers who sigh for each other in a loftier and 
more refined sphere of feeling. Neither Constanza nor her devoted 
worshipper entertains the slighest doubt that all will go right, that 
they will escape from the Pasha and his watchful Osmin (of whom they 
stand in no fear), whatever obstacles may stand in their way. But 
their confidence is the confidence of youth, and there is youth about 
the whole thing. The Pasha Selim is just such a tyrant asa boy 
might picture to himself, with a certainty that he can be more than a 
match for him; the formidable steward is something only to laugh at. 





Rokitansky) and a new Fenton (Sig. Gardoni), made no sign, The 


And so it turns out in the. opera. How Mozart has treated all this, 
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how freshly, in what bright colours, with what springy youthfulness of 
touch, has been described already ; and we must not be tempted further 
to dilate upon the theme. Nor is it requisite here to add one word 
to what was said at the time about the performance of Mdlles. Titiens 
and Sinico, as Constanza and Blonde, of Dr. Gunz, Signor Stagno (a 
most promising young singer, who must endeavour to hold true to his 
promise), and Herr Rokitansky, as Belmonte, Pedrillo, and Osmin—or 
of Signor Foli, in the small part of Selim. If Signor Arditi took a deep 
interest in Cherubini and Gluck, it is hardly necessary to insist tha the 
took no less deep an interest in Mozart. 

But in addition to the very efficient production of Dinorah, Iphigenia, 
and Jl Seraglio, which alone would have conferred distinction upon the 
season of 1866, the several performances of J? Flauto Magico and Oberon; 
both of which had already formed part of the repertory, must be singled 
out as among the most interesting of the many interesting incidents of 
this operatic campaign. J1 Flauto Magico brought back that thoroughly 
practised German singer Madame Harriers-Wippern, as Pamina ; and 
one more competent to deliver with force and propriety the divine 
music which Mozart has put into the lips of his fire-and-water-proof 
heroine could not easily be named. Then it delighted us again with 
Mdlle. de Murska’s very remarkable execution of the great airs of 
Astriaffiammante, and—not less welcome in its way—with the Papageno 
of Mr. Santley, which, however inferior in a sense of comic humour to 
the memorable impersonation of Ronconi, in a musical sense has never 
been equalled. Signor Foli, too, the young American bass, whose voice 
is so justly extolled, found an opportunity of displaying his artistic 
readiness by undertaking the part of Sarastro, High-Priest of Isis and 
Osris, at the shortest possible notice (Herr Rokitansky being suddenly 
“indisposed’”}—an opportunity of which he took such excellent 

advantage as to shew himself incontestably one of the most useful 
members of the company. A livelier Papagena than Malle. Sinico could 
not be imagined, nora Tamino more thoroughly versed than Dr. Gunz* 
in the German traditions of the principal tenor character of an opera 
which, according to Beethoven, was the most German, and therefore 
the most genuine, opera of Mozart. Certain deficiencics in the general 
performance of Il Flauto Magico have been pointed out; but these, like 
the nondescript Furies in Jphigenia, will doubtless be looked to in the 
interval between now and next season—which absolves us from the 
necessity of further allusion to them. About Oberon—in which the four 
leading ‘characters were sustained by Mdlle. ‘Titiens (Rezia), Madame 

Trebelli-Bettini (Fatima), Signor Mongini (Huon), and Mr. Santley 

(Sherasmin), who all take part in the glorious quartet, “ Over the dark 
blue waters” (we prefer the original text of Mr. Planché), in which 
Signor Bettini played Oberon, Madame de Meric-Lablache Puck, 
M. Gassier Babekan, and Mdlle. Bauermeister the Mermaid—there is 
really not another word to say. While Mdlle. Titiens is in the theatre 
—which, it is to be hoped, may be for seasons yet to come—with such 
a “ tenore robusio” as Signor Mongini is at disposal, and a Fatima so 
near to Alboni (the original Fatima at Her Majesty’s Theatre) as 
Madame Trebelli-Bettini, there is no chance of Weber's romantic opera 
being laid aside—a consolation the many ardent lovers of Weber's 
music may fairly lay to heart. 

To complete the list cf works for some mysterious reason termed 
“ classical ”—though not a bit more classical, if classical means univer- 
sal, accepted as models, than the Barbiere di Siviglia of Rossini, which 
will live as long as Le Nozze di Figaro of Mezart, as long, indeed, as 
dramatic music is a public want—we have had Der Freischiitz, with 
Maile. Titiens, Signor Mongini, Mr. Santley, and Mdlle. Sivico; 
Fidelio, to name which must suffice; Don Giovanni; a single represen- 
tation of Cherubini’s Medea (‘* classical,” if anything is classical), but 
recently spoken ofat length ; and the in almost every respect admirable 
revival of Le Nozze di Figarc—to which, for precisely the same reason: 
we are not called upon again immediately to refer. The other works 
have been Jl Yrovatore, with which worn-out capo d’opera the season 
commenced, and which was successively responsible for two failures— 





* It must not be forgotten that Signor Gardoni was the first to play Tamino 
this season ; nor how charmingly he sang “ O cara immagine.” 


NT. 








that of a French tenor, “Signor Arvini,” in Manrico, and that of a 
German soprano, Mdlle. Louise Lichtmay, in Leonora; the Puritani, in 
which Mr, Hohler made so successful a début ; Lucrezia Borgia, the 
second representation of which will be remembered as the occasion of 
the first and last of the “limited number of performances” accorded 
to Madame Grisi, in which Mdlle. Titiens “had consented to” (but 
did not) “take part;” Faust (the inevitable); Martha, with Mdlle- 
Titiens and Signor Mongini—not so well suited as Mdlle. Bettelheim, the 
Viennese contralto, and Mr, Santley; Lucia di Lammermoor and La 
Sonnambula, helping fully to confirm the impression created last year 
by Malle. de Murska, and in the latter of which, on one cecasion, Mr- 
Hohler (replacing Signor Mongini) shewed himself at least as familiar 
with the music of Elvino as with that of Arturo; Robert le Diable— 
brought forward for the début, as Alice, of Mdlle. Celestine Arvini, a 
new French soprano, with an Italian name, who, neither in that nor in 
her subsequent essay, as Pamina, produced a very strong impression, 
and in which Signor Tasca played Robert, Mdlle. de Murska the 
Princess, Signor Foli (again at a moment’s notice) Bertram; Lee - 
Huguenots with its well-known cast, including Mdlles. Titiens and Do 
Murska as Valentine and Marguerite, strengthened by Signor Mongini’s 
Raoul, Madame Trebelli’s Urbain, and Herr Rokitansky’s Marcel (both 
of which operas would probably be denominated “ classical” by the 
advanced party in the politics of music); J/ Barbiere, with Madame 
Trebellias Rosina, Signor Bettinias Almaviva, Signor Scalese as Bartolo 
(the best Bartolo, as he is the best Leporello, since Lablache), and M. 
Gassier as Figaro; Verdi's Zrnani, with Malle. Titiens, Signor 
Tasca, M. Gassier, and Mr. Santley in the principal characters—revived 
for a single performance (!); and, last not least, Rossini’s Semiramide, to 
the effective assumption of the three leading characters in which—by 
Madlle. 'Titiens (Semiramide), Madame Trebelli-Bettini (Arsace) and M. 
Gassier (Assur)—a just trilute of acknowledgment was paid not long 
ago. ‘I'he various representations from time to time of these popular 
operas filled up the intervals agreeably enough, and gave a fair place to 
the old-established ‘repertory ” in the general transactions of a more 
than usually interesting season, 








Fortixata Trprsco.—Marti, the rich fishmonger at Havana, who, 
by exclusive right to supply piscatorials for that city, amassed two 
millions or more, and erected a grand opera-house there, died recently, 
and his sons continue to carry on the fish and opera business in his stead. 
Marti introduced to Havana and the United States many great operatic 
artists from the commencement of his operations, in 1846, down toa 
few years since, when he relinquished management and leased E] ‘Tacon, 
under certain restrictions, to enterprising impresarit. His first venture 
in operatic importation was in many respects fortunate, and especially 
so in bringing to America that remarkable singer, Fortinata Tedesco, 
who set Boston on fire with excitement about her, until she disgusted 
us with jealousy of a young contralto, Sofie Marini, who, in Safo, took a 
full share of that applause which she had come to consider her exclusive 
property. That ugly spirit, displayed publicly in Ricci’s Corrado 
d’ Altamura destroyed her prestige with our critical opera-goers, in spite 
of the fascination which grew out of her marked personal attraction, 
marvellous beauty of voice, and free, melodious use of its wondrous 
power, compass, and excellent quality of tone. ‘There was good excuse 
for the frenzy about Tedesco; for not only was she magnificently 
beautiful, but her voice had such rare wealth, and she produced it 20 
easily, that nineteen years’ experience of European celebrities in this 
country has not furnished its,equal. Better cultivation, more dramatic 
instinct and purpose in delivery, greater knowledge of her art, have 
been repeatedly shewn, but never a voice and tree production of tone 
like hers. She yet queens it on the European lyric stage, although no 
longer a celebrity, or anxiously sought for by entrepreneurs, who desire 
a sensational, intensely dramatic prima donna.—New York Musical 
Pioneer, [The foregoing. to be taken cum grano.—A. 8. 8.] 

A Fivrexess flutist is spoken of in Havre, as performing wonderful 
things. He makes a flute out of his left hand, which he holds in his 
mouth, using the right in licu of stops. The notes he produces are not 
to be distinguished from those of the real instrument. His name 1s 
Fereyra.—Co.r. 

A memper of a fashionable church in New-York electrified a music- 
dealer the other day by inquiring for “Solomon's Song,” saying his 
rector had spoken of it as a production of great genius and beauty, 





that he wanted his daughter to learn it,—New York Musical Pioneer, 
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L’ALLEGRO, IL PENSIEROSO ED IL MODERATO. 

Handel composed L’ Allegro, Il Pensieroso ed Il Moderatoin the course of 
January and February, 174), and produced this work, for the first 
time, on the 27th of the latter month, at the Royal Theatre, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, It was repeated during the seasons of 1740 and 41, about 
eight or nine times, latterly with the omission of the third part, 
Tl Moderato, the words for which had been written by Charles Jennens, 
and for which Handel’s music to Dryden’s Ode for St. Cecilia’s Day was 
substituted. Visiting Ireland the following year, Handel made 
T’Allegro the subject of his first two performances at Dublin. After 
this period the cantata appears to have been reproduced only two or 
three times among the performances undertaken by Handel in London 
up to the time of his death. J7 Moderato was then again omitted. On 
all the above-mentioned occasions the performance was opened by one 
of the orchestral concertos (called ‘“‘ Grand ”’) composed by Handel about 
the same time as L’ Allegro, which took the place of the instrumental 
introductions usual in works of this class. Another concerto generally 


preeeded the second part. 
Since Handel’s time the cantata has been rarely heard as a whole; 


i t was neither performed at the great commemoration of 1784, nor at 


the Festival of 1834, both of which took place at Westminster Abbey, 
and were devoted to his sacred works; and it is believed that, with 
the exception of the first part, performed under Mr. Hullah’s direction, 
the oak has not been heard in London since Sir George Smart 
produced it in 1813. It is quite clear from Handel's manuscript at 
Buckingham Palace, and from that of his amanuensis, Chr. Smith, in 
the possession of M. Schoelcher, which accords with it in all essential 
points, that after the first production and while the performances were 
continued, the cantata received important additions and underwent 
alterations. Not only were the same airs entrusted, now to a tenor, 
now to a soprano, but in one instance we find an instruction in Handel’s 
own hand to transpose all the airs of J/ Pensieroso written for the 
soprano a fifth lower, to suit the contralto of Mrs. Cibber ; in another, 
the second part is to end with the chorus of L’Allegro, “ These 
delights,” instead of the chorus of Jl Pensicroso, “ These pleasures, 
Melancholy, give.” These were, however, the exceptions, and from 
the two manuscript scores named, from one or other of which Handel 
doubtless mostly conducted, not only can the consecutive course of the 
cantata, in accordance with the poem, be distinctly traced, but it can 
also be determined by what voices he generally caused the various airs 
to be respectively sung. 

After a careful study of these scores, to which, with the libe- 
rality usual on occasions of this kind, ample reference has been 
permitted, the last performance of the work* was prepared as far as pos- 
sible in accordance with what may be assumed as the original intention 
of the composer, Among other things the air, “ Haste thee, nymph,” 
invariably marked by Handel for tenor, was again allotted to this voice ; 
likewise the recitative and air, “There, held in holy passion still,” in 
the first part, and the opening air of the second, toa contralto. The 
air, last but two, “ Orpheus himself,” was assigned toa bass according to 
Handel’s own direction. After his example, also, the cantata was 
aig by one of the concertos. Several of the airs are thinly scored 

y Handel, who doubtless filled up the accompaniments from the 
figured bass amply entered by himself, whilst presiding at the organ or 
harpsichord—probably both.t The terms of Organo and Cembalo 
appear repeatedly in the manuscripts, and according to such instructions, 
and to what in other places may be inferred, parts fur accompaniment 
were allotted to both the organ and pianoforte in the performance 
alluded to. In some few pieces (such as the soprano air, “ Mirth 
admit me;” those of the tenor, “ Far from all resort” and “ I'll to the 
well-trod stage anon,” dcc., é&c.,) where neither organ nor pianoforte 
seemed suitable, some additional wind instruments were introduccd to 
render the harmonies prescribed in Handel’s Figured Bass, and to fill 
Up, for all of which the conductor of the performance (Herr Otto Gold- 
schmidt) was responsible. 

To make any sort of addition to a work of the great masters cannot 
Without reluctance be attempted by the conscientious musician. It is 
an ungrateful task, and its expediency at best is as doubtful as its 
success. The attempt in thisinstance was to be ascribed to the cireum- 
stance that no score or tradition had been handed down conveying 
adequately that accompaniment which was supplied by the Master 
himself when directing the performances of his music, and to the fear 
that this beautiful work without some approximation to such supplemen- 
tary accompaniment might not have been fully appreciated in the large 

oncert Rooms, and by audiences accustomed to the excessive instru- 
mentation of the present day. O. G. 


* At a concert given by Madame Goldschmidt. 

t It should be explained, that even within our own time it was the custom 
at the Ancient Concerts, to place a Grand Piano (of course only the body) 
Immediately over the organ keys, the latter being brought forward some 
distance from the organ into the orchestra, so that either of them might be 


used at the discretion of the person presiding over the performance, 








LAST NEWS OF ANNA BISHOP. 

Intelligence has been received at Hong Kong of the total loss of the 
ship Libelle while on a voyage to that port from San Francisco, having 
on board a valuable cargo and specie to the extent of £76,000 in dollars, 
and a number of passengers, among whom were Madame Anna Bishop, 
Miss Phelan, Mr. M. Schrutz, and Mr. Charles Lascelles, of the English 
Opera Company, who, with other artists, were on a musical tour. ‘The 
ship was cast away on the night of the 4th of March, on an uninhabited 
and dangerous reef called Wake Island, in the China Seas. The pas- 
sengers remained on board during the night, the sea breaking fearfully 
over the wreck the while. They were all landed with difficulty 
through the breakers the following day. After an ineffectual search 
over the island for water for three weeks, and suffering much privation, 
it became imperative to take to the boats and endeavour to reach thc 
nearest habitable island friendly disposed to defenceless and shipwrecked 
people. Several days were spent in finding a suitable and safe point 
for departure, the breakers encircling the island, which appeared to be 
some twenty miles in circumference. Taking such provisions and 
water as were saved from the wreck, the passengers were transferred 
to the ship's longboat, in charge of the first mate, the captain preferring 
another boat, and on the 27th of March both boats sailed for the 
Ladrone or Mariana Islands. To attempt a voyage of 1,400 miles, 
subject to equinoctial storms, cilms, and a tropical sun, with shor: 
rations and an ocean studded with hidden rocks and coral reefs, gave 
but poor hopes of arriving at a port with life. However, after 
encountering great dangers and enduring horrible sufferings for thir- 
teen days and nights, the boat arrived off the town of Guam. An 
error in six degrees longitude had brought them off that place. The 
lady passengers, and in fact all in the boat, were in a pitiable and 
forlorn condition. His Excellency Francisco Moscosey Lara, Governor 
of the Marian Islands, on being apprised of their landing, directed 
every help and succour to be afforded them. The poor creatures were 
loud in their expression of thanks for his hospitable conduct. Nothing 
had been heard of the other boat, containing the master and the rest 
of the crew, up to the departure of the last mail. ‘They parted com- 
pany on the first night of their departure from the island. Unless the 
boat was picked up by some chance vessel, it is apprehended it must 
have been swamped, as heavy cross seas were met with that night. 
His excellency has sent a schooner in search of the missing boat among 
the islands to the northward, and then to proceed to the scene of the 
wreck, and recover the £76,000 specie, which had been saved from the 
wreck, and had for security been buried in the island on the beach. 


— 
‘LA FORZA DEL DESTINO” ON THE PLATE. 
From the “ Buenos Ayres Standard.”) 

“On Wednesday night the above new opera of this great author was 
produced at Colon, and so great was the anxiety to hear it that at eight 
o'clock not a seat was left unsold. The corridors being crowded with 
holders of entradas who could get no seats. M. Nicolai opened with the 
overture at a quarter-past eight, after which the first act of this splendid 

roduction was initiated. We have seldom heard La Briol, La Mariotte, 

elmi, and Celestini in better voice. ‘There seemed to have been an 
extra effort made to do all justice to such a popular opera, and it 
must be a satisfaction to all concerned to know that they acquitted 
themselves remarkably well, and to the delight of one of the most 
crowded houses that Colon has seen for some time. The first act is [as 
a preliminary] tame yet interestiug, and sufficiently brilliant to shew 
the way clearly to the remaining three acts, which ate certainly captivat- 
ing. The personation of the heroine by M. Briol, in the second act, 
was warmly applauded, as also her entry to the friary, taking the vows, 
&c. The third act is quite of a military character, enlivening, gay, and 
very diversified, a leading feature being the ‘rataplan chorus,’ which was 
given with telling effect, and was highly applauded. The fourth act is 
certainly the most delightful of all, and worthy the great genius of the 
renowned ‘maestro.’ The singing of Briol in this act was truly exquisite, 
and her rendering of the air ‘ Pace, pace,’ was certainly deserving of the 
warm reception it met with, The passage of arms, &., ending with 
the precipitate self-destruction of Lelmi, closed the performance at 
half-past twelve. 

The audience was evidently very well pleased with the first produc- 
tion of La Forza del Destino. We perceive it will be repeated again on 
Friday night. We anticipate a crowded house, and, moreover, a long 
run for it. We shall take pleasure in noting more details on another 
oceasion, but we cannot conclude without warmly thanking Mr. 
Pestalardo for his successful efforts to cater for the public amusement. 
No expense has been spared to bring out the performance in a proper 
manner. ‘The scenery is splendid, the dresses new and tasteful, the 
fittings are complete, and iu fact nothing is left undone on the part of 
the worthy lessee to please a discerning public. We are glad to see he 


has had such a reward as evidenced by the crowded house last night. 
ph A A 


[Bravo, “ X.-Y, Z.”! When are we to have La Forza dei Destino 
in England? A. 8. 5.] 
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“MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT,” 
A NEW WORK 
By JOSEPH GODDARD. 

In this work, from the analysis of the moral source and intention of music, certain 
principles are discovered which not only aid the due appreciation of actual musical 
works, but are suggestive with reference to the future growth and purification of 
music, both in form and spirit. Among Subscribers are E, F. Rimbault, LL.D. 
J. W. Davison, Esq.; C. Steggall, Mus. Doc.; W. Chappell, F.S.A.; Miss Sabilla 
Novello; &c. 

Price to Subscribers, 5s. 
Names to be sent to JOSEPH GODDARD, 136, St. Paul's Road, 
Camden Square, London, N.W. 


New Song, appropriate for the compass of Tenor, Baritone, Soprano, or Alto, by 
JOSEPH GODDARD. 
Price 2s. 6d. 
London: Duncan Davison and Co., 244, Regent Street, W., 





AND 
J. Gopparp, 136, St. Paul's Road, Camden Square. 
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NOTICES. 

To ADVERTISERS.—The Office of THE MustcaL WorLD is at 
Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co’s., 244 Iegent Street, corner 
of Little Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements received 
as late as eleven o’Clock A.M., on Fridays—but not later. Pay- 
ment on delivery. 

To PuBLisHERS AND ComPoseRsS—Music for Review must be for- 
warded to the Editor, care of Messrs. Duncan Davison & Co., 
244 Regent Street. 

To Concert Givers.—No Benefit-Concert, or Musical Perform- 
ance, except of general interest, unless previously Advertised, can 
be reported in THE MusicaL WorLD. 


BIRTH. 
On Thursday, August 16th, the wife of Cuartes Boosey, Esq., of a 
son. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Sone or Joy (B.B.)—Next week. 

Mr. Aveustus Mayurw.—*“ Give usa lock of your hair, Ponny May- 
hew,” is a diactyloc tetrameter a posteriore. But then the last foot, 
May-hew, must be spondee. What our correspondent means by a 
“ lesser alcaic ” would correspond with “ Give us a lock of your hair, 
my Mayhew” (with the same spondaic sine gud). In the other instance 
Mr. Mayhew is wrong. It is as with his broadcloth under his arm. 
Why this English prejudice against tailors? Does it date from when 
Britons stained themselves with woad, and thought blue and buff the 
only apparel? The drollest part was, that nine-tenths were under age. 
At first glance one thought all spectators in the pit, and all four tiers 
of boxes empty ; but at the conclusion legions manifested upon ledges, 
and vehemently clapped, while shrill voices crowed. The white hands 
looked like pigeons, all of which did good somehow. Our correspon- 
dent is a restless colonel. 
_ A Partisr.—The paragraph was as subjoined :—“ La Patti arrived 
in Paris to-day wreathed with laurels, which should be roses, nay, lilia 
mixta rosis, gathered in Italy and the South of France. At Marseilles 
the success was wonderful, and, after the second act of Lucia, the stage 
was like a garden by Bendemir’s stream. Besides the floral tributes 
the divina got 2,000f. a night. She sings in Paris for the first time in 
1866 on Monday.” It was in the Paris correspondence of the Daily 
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OTTO NICOLAI. 
(Continued from gage 506.) 
O the zeal of his father, and of his aunt Jeanette, as teachers, 
the little Nicolai was indebted for his great power and cer- 
tainty of execution on the pianoforte. These formed the valuable 


basis of subsequent skill in composition and ability in treating 
the orchestra which distinguished him. 


Even at this time, Nicolai exhibited a most astonishing mastery 
over his instrument, and was especially celebrated for his talent in 
playing difficult compositions at sight, but he was as backward in 
imparting expression, together with the proper gradations of light 
and shade to the compositions he performed, as his tender age was 
behind a more mature period, capable of deeper sentiment. To 
his father, towards whom his loving heart continually attracted 
him, when this was at all possible, he now became exceedingly 
useful, by copying out a great deal of music, partly for his father’s 
lessons, and partly for the Vocal Union. But the intolerableness 
of his position increased with the development of his intelligence. 
To this development of the feeling of his own value, the instruc- 
tion given preparatory to his confirmation contributed not a little. 
There were hours when he felt bowed down by his supposed 
burden of sins, and actually began to believe in the bad disposition 
with which he was continually reproached at home. But when, 
on such occasions, he approached his father, in a spirit of confi- 
dential humility, he was frequently repulsed with hateful severity 
and scorn. Then, however, his heart would swell with a spasm of 
pride, and the desire he had long entertained to escape from such 
treatment and seek his fortune by his own exertions, became his 
favourite idea, a plan, a fact. Though ignorant, almost to sim- 
plicity, of the actual details of real life, he felt within him the 
power to work his way through whatever difficulties might assail 
him, especially since he possessed an accomplishment, the like of 
which, as he had frequently heard, had paved the way not alone 
to fame but to wealth: his pianoforte-playing. He no longer 
needed, as he rightly thought, to exchange, as formerly, the few 
little things he possessed for food, because a well-filled concert- 
room would always supply him with the means of existing free 
from care for weeks together. With such ideas his feeling of 
independence increased ; and with it, his courage, while from the 
latter sprang the resolution to flee and the carrying out of that 
resolution. He had not thought of the inconveniences to which 
he might be subjected, and of the obstacles which might be placed 
in his path by others, especially the police. This proves the care- 
lessness with which, after having again suffered fearful corporal 
ill-treatment, for which he had almost longed, from his father, in 
the beginning of June, 1826, without legal papers of identification, 
without money, without provisions, and with no clothes but those 
he had on him, he quitted Kénigsberg, not to visit it again till 
after many years, and not till, moreover, he had become celebrated 
as a composer. 

Nicolai first directed his <teps to the little town in West Prussia, 
where his mother resided after her separation and before she 
removed to Breslau. He thought that with his profession he might 
easily support both her and himself there. The journey thither 
cost the poor wayfarer much yatience and many a sigh of pain, 
when he had to go on continuously walking, and no compassionate 
waggoner gave him a lift for a part of the distance on his slowly 
advancing vehicle. In the villages he traversed, he appealed to the 
hospitality of kind-hearted peasants, but more especially to that of 
the ‘‘ Cantors” aud schoolmasters, though he passed, also, many a 
night in the luxuriant meadows, or in the silent darkness of the 
forest. In this manner, alone with his sensations, and with no 
living being to congratulate him, he spent his sixteenth birthday, 
the 9th June. 

At length, after wandering across the country for many days, 
he reached his goal, being received by his mother, who was at first 
much alarmed, with genuine cordiality. But it was now that poor 
Otto first saw his chimerical hopes dispelled. The concert he in- 
tended to give proved a failure, in consequence of the want of credit 
attending his extreme youth, the time of year which was unfavour- 





able for such entertainments, and, above all, the absence of auglt 
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like interest evinced by the snobbish inhabitants, for everything im- 
material. - His mother was too poor to support more than one per- 
son—his sister—and thus, after a few days, poor Otto was once 
more compelled to grasp his traveller’s staff, and seek for better 
fortune in a larger town, Stettin or Berlin, for instance. As he 
had hitherto journeyed so did he set out again, with this difference, 
however, that this time he had no defined goal in view, and that, 
after his first bitter experience, the thermometer of his courage had 
fallen some degrees, But the fatigue of his wearisome journey now 
began to exert its evil results, and it was nearly tired to death that 
he reached a village near Stargard, in Pomerania. The clergyman 
of the place, who not only read the touching story of the Good 
Samaritan in the Evangelist, to explain it to his congregation, but 
corroborated it by his own example, took pity on the poor ex- 
hausted boy, and by restoratives recalled him to life. Invigorated 
by meat and drink, the unhappy sufferer, passing over in silence 
the circumstances connected with the footing on which he stood 
towards his father, narrated his travelling adventures, and his 
intentions to his kind host, and begged the latter’s advice. The 
clergyman shook his head, it is true, on hearing the strange story, 
but directed his guest to apply to Herr Adler, an Auditor, in the 
neighbouring town of Stargard. This gentleman, by his active 
and disinterested love for art, had “acquired an excellent 
reputation in the town itself and the neighbourhood. By his 
description of Herr Adler’s agreeable character, the clergyman 
revived Nicolai’s sinking courage. Doubly invigorated by his newly 
revived hopes, Otto wanted to leave at once and hasten to this 
Meceenas of art. It was only with difficulty that the worthy host 
succeeded in so far damping the youthful fire flashing up in Otto's 
bosom, as to prevail on him to accept a night’s lodging now doubly 
necessary and beneficial to him. So it was not till the next morn- 
ing that the boy left with thanks and blessings. 

Quickly carried to the town by the vehicle in which the good 
clergyman had procured him a ride, Nicolai immediately sought 
out the Auditor’s house. He did not, however, find Herr Adler at 
home, for the latter, according to his practice of an afternoon, had 
gone to the Geselischaftshaus, the resort of the leading inhabitants. 
The young artist presented himself to him there, and, after a short 
introduction, asked him to do nothing more nor less than get up 
a concert for him. Herr Adler scanned, in astonishment, the pale 
but bold features, and the somewhat shabby habiliments of the 
applicant. At length, he kindly invited him to come and take a 
cup of tea in the evening at his house and go more into the 
matter. 

At the appointed hour, Nicolai made his appearance, and, as a 
matter of course, was at once asked to give a specimen of his 
professional skill. To the astonishment of everyone, he stated 
that he did not play from memory, adding, on being further ques- 
tioned, that his music, his legal papers, and his things, would very 
soon be sent after him from Kinigsberg. Herr Adler happened 
to have none of the compositions mentioned, and Nicolai made up 
his mind, therefore, to play one of Hummel’s Pianoforte Concertos 
at sight, and did so with marvellous dexterity, but without the 
faintest tinge of feeling or delicacy. Herr Adler, however, thought 
his execution sufficient to justify him in extemporizing a musical 
evening, which brought in a sum of money, trifling it is true, of 
which he took charge for his protégé. Not contented with this, he 
hired a small room for him in the house of a widow, and intro- 
duced him to the highly respected family of Herr Kretachmer, a 
Regierungs-Rath, in whose son, subsequently, the admirable 
painter, Nicolai quickly found a friend and comrade, whom, 
thanks to a lucky chance, he afterwards unexpectedly met again 
far from home and after a separation of years. Furthermore, 
Herr Adler sent him, in his own carriage, to the towns_in_the 





neighbourhood, such as Soldin, Arnswalde, and Pyritz, where he 
played in the houses of Herr Adler’s art-loving friends, who made 
a collection among themselves, which was conscientiously given by 
Nicolai to his fatherly patron. 

Anyone would have been justified in believing that Nicolai’s 
livelihood was now secured at least for some time. Supported by 
a high-minded patron to the best of his powers, he could not have 
failed being materially successful. He would soon have settled 
down in regular employment, and his very great talent for 
teaching, which never deserted him at any period of his career, 
would have been still more developed among his pupils, though, it 
is true, at the expense of other and far more important qualities 
slumbering within him. Such, at any rate, would have been the 
normal course of a life, the account of which we might then have 
soon closed. From such a prosaic existence, however, Nicolai was 
preserved by his genius. The stream of hig life was destined to 
first spread and fertilize, and then, brilliantly and brightly, to flow 
into eternity, and not be lost unobserved in the sand. 

The very next event was to exert an influence upon his future, 
One morning, an exceedingly short time after his arrival in Stargard, 
Nicolai, pale and nearly breathless, rushed to his fatherly friend, 
and hastily begged for his little savings, saying he was obliged to 
start for Stettin at once. He evaded with equivocal answers all 
the kind questions put to him, and merely assigned as his motive 
the purpose of giving concerts at Stettin. In vain were the warn- 
ings of Herr Adler, who, tired at length with his fruitless efforts, 
handed him, not without just displeasure, his money, with which 
Nicolai,. after hastily expressing his thanks, quitted the house. 
Scarcely had he done so, ere his landlady, also, rushed into Herr 
Adler’s room, exclaiming: ‘‘ Where is Nicolai, the rascal ; he has 
run away; he has not paid his bill, and has burnt his bed!” 
Unable as yet to form a clear idea of the case, but fearing that, if 
he did not bestir himself, it might come before the authorities, 
Herr Adler sent the enraged woman to the place whence the 
coaches started for Stettin, with the imperative command for 
Nicolai to return, and a promise that, if he did so, he should 
escape punishment and be forgiven. Upon the strength of this, 
the young deserter made his appearance. After Herr Adler had 
got rid of the landlady by undertaking to become responsible for 
all the damage done, he demanded from Nicolai a faithful account 
of all that had occurred. Nicolai now confessed that, on the 
previous day, he had taken too much punch with Kretzchmer, and, 
by some accident he was totally unable to explain, had set fire to 
his bed at home and scarcely succeeded in escaping with his life. 
To the question: why he had not paid for the bed, and, by so 
doing, better vindicated his character for honour, he replied: 
‘he knew very well he could never get together sufficient 
to replace a bed, which, according to his ideas, must cost 100 
thalers.” Despite the seriousness of the matter, Herr Adler could 
not suppress a smile at such simplicity, but now insisted upon the 
truth as to the non-appearance of the luggage, music, and papers 
of legitimization, as it was only the respect for his appointment as 
an Auditor which had hitherto preserved him from an otherwise 
inevitable conflict with police. Nicolai then humbly confessed that 
he had run away from his father, on which he was given to under- 
stand that, under such circumstances, he could not be protected 
and must go back home. On hearing this, the youth with burn- 
ing face and sparkling eyes tore open his waistcoat, pulled off his 
shirt, and, pointing to the marks still evident of the barbarous 
treatment he had endured, declared, with a determination 
unusual at his age, ‘that he might certainly be compelled to 
return, but it would be only to fling himself into the water.” 
Moved by his wretched fate, Herr Adler promised he would 
still interest himself for him, and do what he could to assist him in 
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his trouble. In the first place, he took him into his house, and 
wrote to a friend in Kénigsberg to get Nicolai, Senr., to give him 
the entire charge of the boy. He furthermore caused Otto to take 
lessons in the sciences, and, as he had not been confirmed, to attend 
the clergyman’s preparatory course of lectures. Meanwhile, the 
necessary papers of legitimization arrived from Kénigsberg. Among 

them was the eagerly desired Freibrief, or letter of manumission, 

so to speak, by which the father gave up from that time all his 

rights over his son. We may mention here that a touching letter 

was afterwards received from Otto's mother in Breslau, wherein 

she tendered her most fervent thanks to her son’s noble-minded 

patron, and invoked the blessings of Heaven on his head. Nicolai, 

Senr., did not remain long after this in Kinigsberg. After 1830, 

he resumed his business visits to Insterburg, Gumbinnen,’Graudenz, 

and other small Prussian towns, for the purpose of pushing the sale 

of his Piangforte School. 

The less the concern of the father had been at separating entirely 
from his son, and the less the fatherly feeling he had manifested 
for him, the greater became in a short time the affection enter- 
tained for the boy by his new protector, who did all in his power 
to fill up the deficiencies existing in every branch of Otto's educa- 
tion. The result was that the youth received regular scientific 
instruction; his morals gained, from his confirmation, together 
with good precepts and example, a steady support, while his taste 
for sociability and elegant manners was vigorously fostered by his 
intercourse with the most esteemed families in the town. Under 
these favourable circumstances, Otto's musical talent became, to 
Herr Adler’s intense satisfaction, strongly and undoubtedly pro- 
minent. The worthy man considered himself bound to take 
measures for its proper artistic development, though this involved 
the heavy necessity of separating from one who had now grown 80 
dear to him, but who required, to perfect himself in the higher 
branches of his musical education, to reside in a large town, the 

meeting-place of the representatives of every department of the 

art. In the highest acceptation of the words, this was true, at 
that time, of Berlin alone, so Herr Adler resolved to send his protégé, 
with strong letters of introduction, to that capital. The sum which 
the concerts he had still continued to give had brought in for 
Nicolai, Herr Adler made up to 200 thalers, with which, together 
with his best wishes and blessing, he sent the young artist forth, 
after having made him give his word not to adopt the uncertain 
career of a virtuoso, which would have required a much greater 
degree of development, but, by a thorough study and practice of 
theory, to ensure his material position. That Nicolai kept his 
word is well known, but it is not so well known what love and 
gratitude he always entertained for his first benefactor, and how 
he seized every opportunity of manifesting those sentiments. ‘Thus 
Herr Adler was the first to receive, from the then popular composer, 
with the inscription: ‘To his fatherly Friend in Gratitude and 
Love. Otto Nicolai. July 1827. July 1844,”* the portrait sub- 
sequently got up by the Philharmonic Society in Vienna. During 
a visit, also, that Herr Adler paid to Berlin at the time Nicolai 
wielded the conductor’s staff in the Royal Chapel and the Cathedral 
Choir, the musician introduced him toa company of artists and 
lovers of art as his ‘‘ real father.” 

(To be continued.) 


—— 


ELLNER'S Blitter fiir Kunst und Musik, published in 
Vienna, contains a ‘cry of distress ” from the grand-niece of 
Mozart. The Neue Berliner Musih-Zeitung reproduces the appeal 
ant recommends it to the favourable notice of tho musical journals 
in all countries in which the charity of the inhabitants has not 





such claims made upon them as the Germans have for the victims 
of the war. ‘The name of Mozart, our contemporary justly insists, 
is the property of the world, and he feels convinced that a simple 
translation into English and French will not be quite in vain. 
The Editor of the Neue Berliner Musik-Zeitung is *‘ very willing 
to send the poor lady anything” he may receive for her. The 
peace, he adds, facilitates its transmission. ‘The “cry” ig 
appended in Anglo-Saxon :— 

“In the midst of the wretchedness that has fallen upon our heavily- 
afflicted Iatherland and its peoples, may the cry of sorrow from 
Mozart’s grand-niece, who is without shelter and without food, reach, 
as well as other appeals, the ears of those who feel for mankind and for 
art. Here, ina tew strokes, is the. history of the poor deserted one. 
Josepha Lange, Mozart’s grand-niece, the daughter of a clerk in the 
Imperial Feldkriegskanzelei, was born in the year 1820, but soon became 
unfortunately, au orphan. After losing her other relations, also, and 
for years, sickly and ailing, scarcely able to earn the scantiest subsis- 
tence, she became acquainted with Dr. August Schmidt, of the 
Imperial Staatsschuldenkasse, and also attracted the notice of Herr 
Hellmesberger, who, touched by her sad condition, got up a concert 
for her benefit in 1863, and introduced her to a warm admirer of the 
great Mozart, his excellency Count Moriz von Dietrichsen, who 
assisted the only living relative of the immortal composer in the most 
generous manner. After death had deprived the poor creature of this 
patron, also, some assistance was given her by the daughter of the 
deceased Count, the Princess of Dettingen-Wallerstein, so that she was 
always able to pay her rent out of it, till the Princess left on her travels 
this spring, without giving her a thought or replying to the most 
imploring letters. The consequence was that Mozart's grand-nieco 
was reduced to the most abject state. She was unable to puy her rent, 
and she must expect that the little she has, and which she owes to the 
kindness of the noblc-hearted Count, will be seized and she be left, 
without a roof, a prey to the most terrible poverty, unless some kind 
persons take pity on her, and shew their veneration for the great 
Mozart by rescuing his niece from the deepest unmerited misery. 

“ Margarethen, Schwarzhorngasse, No. 13. 2. Stock. Thiir No. 18. 

“ Josepna Lanau.’ 


We shall only be too happy, on the part of the Musical World, 


to second the labours of our Berlin contemporary. 
A. SILENT. 
— pp — 


R. ALOYS SCHMIDT, the pianist and composer, died at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine on the 26th ult., aged 78. He was 
born in 1789 at Erlenbach, on the Maine, and carefully instructed 
in music and likewise elementary science by his father, who was 
himself an organist. In his eleventh year, he went to the then 
celebrated teacher of composition, Herr André, at Offenbach, and 
remained in his house five years. He then first settled as a teacher 
in Frankfort. Some years afterwards, he went, for a short time, 
to Berlin, and thence to Hanover, where he had been appointed 
Court-Organist. He appears, however, not to have felt particu- 
larly comfortable in that position, for he resigned it in 1829, and 
returned to Frankfort, which city he never again left. Among 
his published compositions are Symphonies and Overtures; String 
Quartets and String Trios; Concertos for Pianoforte; Etudes 
for Pianoforte ; a great many Rondos, Variations, and other small 
pieces for the Piano, and songs for one or more voices. He wrote, 
also, the oratorios, Moses and Ruth, and the operas, Das Osterfest 
zu Paderborn, Die Tochter der Wiiste, Valeria, and Der Doppel- 
prozess. He wasno genius, but a thoroughly sound musician and a 
well-educated man. His son, Georg Aloys, has been Capellmeister 
in Schwerin since 1856. 








Proressor WYLDE left London, yesterday, for Florence where 
he will remain until October. 
Mr. Costa has gone to Paris. Of course he will lay his annual 
homage at the feet of Rossini, the illustrious hermit of Passy. 
Sicnor Borrestni is engaged by Mr. Grau for a lengthened 
cojourn in the United Statcs. He is expected at New York in 





* These facts are from the lips of Herr Adler himself, 


October, 
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MR. ALFRED MELLON’S CONCERTS. 


These concerts proceed swimmingly. The piquant singing of 
Madlle. Liebhardt; the dexterous fiddle-virtuosity of M. Wieni- 
awski—now engaged on “‘classic,” now on purely ‘‘exhibitive” music; 
the brilliant pianoforte playing of Malle. Marie Krebs ; the lively 
dance pieces—including Sir Hugh Baillie’s “‘ Marie” valse, F. God- 
frey’s new waltz, ‘ Helena,” Mellon’s “‘ Patti” polka, &c. ; the ‘‘selec- 
tions "— Africaine (with ‘“‘ unison”), Trovatore, &c. ; the overtures, 
marches, symphonies, &c.—on the special ‘‘ nights ;” the splendid 
band; the vigorous conducting of Alfred the Great (and what 
not ?)—combine in making up;a‘first-class varied entertainment, 
and in delighting crowded audiences. We have had a ‘‘ Men- 
delssohn night ” and a ‘‘ Beethoven night "—both excelleat. We 
are promised a ‘* Weber night” on Monday ; and, as there has 
been a ‘ Gounod night,” and isto be a “ Verdi night,” we may 
fairly expect a ‘‘Coote night” and a “Pittman night.” A 
‘Chappell night,” a ‘Boosey night,” a ‘ Cocks night,” and a 
‘‘ Hopwood and Crew night,” would not be bad notions. 

———() 
To the Editor of the ‘* Mustoau Wortp.” 


Sir,—In the absence of Mr. Brinley?Richards from London, we beg, 
for the information of Mr. Grief, to state that “ Christmas Chimes ” 
was published in 1854.—We are, Sir, yours obediently, 

Tue Pousiisners of “ Curistmas CuIMEs.” 


—— 


THE KNIGHTS OF THESCROSS. 


Sin,—The members of the Civil Service, hitherto as disunited as 
though they had been by malice prepense set at variance by cunning 
administrators, actuated by the motto ‘“ Dividefet impera,” have lately 
- coalesced to a*remarkablej extent. ‘Chey have formed a “supply 
association "— ‘ith the object of obtaining every imaginable commodity 
at the lowest possible price—in other words, of abolishing the entire 
race of shopkeepers; they have established a club in the most clubbable 
street in London; and having thus catered for the material comfort of 
their families at home and of themselves in St. James’s Street, the 
Civil Servants of the Crown have devoted their newly-awakened co- 
operative instincts to the encouragement, by the formation of a musical 
society, of the amenities of life. The new association has already given 
three concerts, the private nature of which has forbidden notice by the 
public press. The fourth and last, however, held recently at St. 
James’s Hall, being generally accessible, admits of mention, and 
deserves it on account of a new cantata, written by members of the 
Civil Service expressly for the society, and these performed for the first 
time in public. Though Mr. R. Reece, the author of The Knights of 
the Cross, and Mr. Frederic Clay, the composer, must both be classed as 

amateurs,” inasmuch as poetry and music do not form the chief occu- 
ation of their lives, both have reaped success in the open field of public 
ife. Mr.Clay, indeed, by right of ready skill, obtained by sheer hard work, 
no less than by great natural aptitude, has more claim to be ranked in 
the profession than half of those who encumber its ranks. Rarely, even 
among professionals, do we meet with so much distinctive original 
talent, and still more rarely do we find so comprehensive and catholic a 
musical education in one so young. When we hear the outery against 
Sa, we should do well to bear in mind that Meyerbeer and Men- 

. ssohn have been not altogether unworthy specimens of the class. In 
these two moreover, we find the good results of the general culture in 
Which professedly musical men are too often deficient. As the work of 
4 professional, The Knights of the Cross would do Mr. Clay great credit; 
‘id the production of an amateur, it entitles him to the highest con- 
: eration and respect. In every respect it shews an advance upon the 

ramatic works which he has yet given to the world. Frequent traces 
as there are of the iufluence of other composers, notably Mendelssohn 
= Gounod, there is much that Mr. Clay may fairly claim as his own. 

is subjects, even when they are not strikingly original, are invariably 
Felechooen ; his _instrumentation, always clear and intelligent, is 
ranger quite distinctive, and has that natural feeling for dramatic 
fi i which, not easily analysed, cannot be either simulated or arti- 
ro Y required. But the chief merit of The Knights of the Cross is the 
strongly marked Oriental colouring, which prevades the work like an 
ietr ae atmosphere, and the hazy monotony of which has been 
be eved by well-contrasted light and shade with singular skill. As 
nstances of this I may point toa symphony reminding the reader of 
a similar movementifin Félicien David’s Désert, which separates the 
songs of the crusaders from those of the Saracens; the succeeding 
admirably accompanied recitative descriptive of an Eastern summer 
night; and, above all, a choral dance, “Strike swifter, louder measure,” 
by far the most characteristic and—to my thinking—most successful 





piece in the work. The “number,” however, which obtainéd the 
most applause was a dreamily graceful serenade, ‘“ Shine, tender dawn 
of day,” Gounod-like in form and feeling, which drew down an 
emphatically expressed and irresistible demand for its repetition. The 
serenade was sung by Mr. Cummings, who at short notice replaced Mr. 
Bentham, indisposed; but with this exception, solo vocalists, chorus, 
and orchestra consisted exclusively of members of the Civil Service. 
Mr. Clay was loudly called for at the conclusion of the cantata; and 
while distinctly endorsing the approbation of the composer expressed 
by the audience, I must also offer a word of praise to the elegant 
verses of Mr. Reece.—Your obedient servatt, 

D. Peters, Esq. c. D.C. T. 0. 8. G. 


[Mendelssohn and Meyerbeer were not at all amateurs. Music 
was the business of their lives. They were brought up and edu- 
cated in music. Both sold their music, too, for money. Each had 
a musical position bearing an honorarium, and one of them (Men- 
delssohn) gave instructions (after his manner) in a conservatorium. 
Therefore C. D. C. T. O. S..G. is in error on this point.—A. S. S.] 


—_—o—— 
TO KITTIE. 


(For in the present time ‘tis low 

To talk of arrow or of bow), 

In short, so charming all day long, 
Oh, listen to a prophet's song: 

Flirt not so much with all you meet, 
Nor be to all so very sweet; 
Restrain your naughty love of noise, 
And do not box the ears of boys; 


Oh Kittie, with the golden hair ; 
Nay, nay, if it were but more fair, 
Twould then be golden; but as luck 
Scarce cared to finish such a duck, 
I'll straight begin again to say— 
That is, if by your leave I may— 
Oh Kittie, with the pale brown hair, 
So ‘cute, so knowing, yet so fair, 

So prompt to mischief and to fun, Be pretty still and often smile, 
So ready with fond Cupid's gun But think of what I say awhile: 


Div maivenhoon ig cloge at Hant—etc. 
Hauey's Comer. 





Motte. Cartotra Grist is at Boulogne-sur-Mer, invigorating 
her lungs with sea-breezes, for the sake of Alfred Mellon, Esq 


_ Buinp Tom wants to see Europe, and sails for that turbulent spot 
in a few days.—New York Musical Pioneer. 


EpiraPH oF A Musictan.— Here lies a finished artist.”—(To 
Horace Mayhew Esq). 

News From New Yorx.—Madame Rudersdorff is said to be 
occupied in the composition of a grand opera !—New York Weekly 
Review. 

A DEPUTATION of directors of the Royal Academy of Music, 
consisting of the Marquis of Townsend, Sir George Clerk, and Mr. 
K. T. Pye, had an interview with the Lord President and the Vice- 
President of Her Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Council, at 
the Privy Council Office, on Tuesday last. 


Tue Lonpon GLEE AND MapriGat UNION, under the direction 
of Mr. Land, have, during the past week, given concerts at Scar- 
borough, Harrogate, and Buxton, with so much success that they 
have been requested to visit each of these towns again on the 
occasion of their return tour. 


Rev. H. W. Beecuer crawled through a thirty-four feet pipe 
of his new church-organ the other day, on a challenge of one of his 
flock. He came out puffing and covered with dust and sweat, and 
exclaimed, as he touched the floor: “I want no man to tell me 
any thing about this organ. I know all about it. I have been 
through it."—New York Musical Pioneer. 


A Mancnesrer Pianist 1x Gerwany.—The Miederrheinische Musik- 
zeitung of the 28th ult., published at Cologne, under the editorship of 
Professor Bischoff, thus speaks of a young lady belonging to this city 
who has been studying at the Musical Conservatory in that town, and 
who is shortly returning to this country :—“« We had lately an oppor- 
tunity to witness in a private circle of this town the performance of 
Miss Victoria Rosenfeld, one of the ablest piano players that have 
received their training in our Musical Conservatory. This young lady 
is possessed of a very considerable general talent for music,—a talent 
that asisted her also in profound studies on the science and theory of 
that art. In her play on the piano she has achieved already a high 
degree of skill and power, aud the technical finish by which she 
masters the instrument, as well as the beauty of her touch, are truly 
remarkable. In her delivery we noticed an uncommon gift of expres- 
sion, and that sensible shadowing without which a true artist cannot 
be imagined. With such rare qualities we cannot but augur for her a 
very successful career in her, beautiful art, and our best wishes accom- 
pany her on her return to England.”—AManchester Hxaminer. 
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Wetters to Well-known Characters, 


TO FREDERICK GREENWOOD, Esa. 

Str, —The concert given in St. James's Hall, by Mr. Moscheles, 
‘‘for the benefit and relief of the sick, wounded, and sufferers of all 
nations engaged in the present war,” was a quicquid libet licet at the 
best. That it has helped to raise a few hundreds of pounds for the 
object specified must chiefly, if not entirely, be attributed to the 
vogue attaching to the name of Madame Goldschmidt-Lind, who, 
though she has more than once taken formal leave of the public, 
still occasionally exhibits her talent for the benefit of charities. 
But it is neither about the concert generally nor about Madame 
Goldschmidt-Lind in particular that I wish to offer a few observa- 
tions. My concern is with the venerable artist who lent his 
name. 

Mr. Moscheles has completed his seventy-second year, having been 
born in May, 1794. That he was one of the most original and 
remarkable pianists of his time, and, in a way of his own, exercised 
almost as powerful an influence on the art of pianoforte playing as 
Hummel, his predecessor and most celebrated contemporary, is 
known to all those who interest themselves in the history of music. 
His compositions, too, especially his studies and some of his con- 
certos, though without pretension to be regarded as works of 
genius, and not very likely to survive except in the library of 
references, have had as large a share in developing the mechanism 
of execution as any other things of their class. A lengthened resi- 
dence in England, where he held the highest position, caused the 
influence of his teaching and example to be directly felt in this 
country ; and though he left to assume the position * now holds 
in the Leipzig Conservatory, as far back as 1846, and has only on 

one or two occasions since appeared in his professional capacity 

before an English audience, his is still a familiar name among us, 

as well as a revered.—I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Kidderminster, Aug. 18. Tuomas P. Branpies, M.D. 


[If no more, why so much? Dr. Brandies begins as though he 
were going to exhaust his subject, but leaves it scarcely untapped. 
He should have sent his communication to the Pall Mall Gazette— 
for an occasional note.—A. SILENT.] 

eS 
TO J. M. CAPES, Esq. 

Sir,—The committee for conducting the restoration of Salisbury 
Cathedral met on Saturday week, under the presidency of the 
Bishop of the diocese ; and it was announced that the works com- 
prised in the first contract, and which had been in progress for 
the last two years, had now been completed. A second contract 
has been entered into for the restoration of the west front of the 
cathedral, and it is calculated that the new portion of the work 
will be completed by June, 1867. The work of strengthening the 
lantern walls of the tower—probably the most important of all— 
has been completed to the satisfaction of the architect, Mr. Gilbert 
Scott, as well as of Mr. Shields. If the funds found to be at the 
disposal of the committee will warrant such a step, it is next 
proposed to undertake the warming of the cathedral. The sub- 

scriptions originally promised amounted to 15,3411. 103. 5d., and 
of this sum no less than 11,105. has already been received.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., 

D. Peters, Esq. SALMON OF SALISBURY. 
—)J— 


TO JULIUS MAYHEW, Esa. 

Dear Juxivs,—Give me old songs, those exquisite bursts or melody 
which filled the lyres of the inspired poets and minstrels of long ago. 
Every note has borne on the air a tale of joy and rapture, of sorrow and 
sadness, They tell of days gone by, and time has given them a voice 
that speaks to us of those who breathed those melodies; may they be 
mine to bear until life shall end; as “[ launch my boat” upon the 
seas of eternity, may their echoes be wafted on my ear, to cheer me on 
my passage from earth to earth-land. Give me the old paths where 
we have wandered and culled the flowers of friendship in the days of 
“Auld Lang Syne.” Sweeter far the dells whose echoes have answered 
to our voices, whose turf is not a stranger to our footsteps, and whose 
rills have in childhood’s days reflected back our forms and those of our 
merry play-fellows from whom we have parted, and meet no more 
in the old nooks we loved so well. May the old paths be watered 





with heaven s own dew, and be green for everin my memory. Give 
me the old house, upon whose stairs we seem to hear light footsteps, 
and under whose porch a merry laugh seems to mingle with the winds 
that whistle through the old elms, beneath whose branches lie the 
graves of those who once trod the halls and made the chambers ring 
with glee. And oh! above all, give me the old friends, hearts bound 
to mine in life’s sunshiny hours, witha link so strong that all the storms 
of earth might not break it asunder; spirits congenial, whose hearts 
through life have beat in unison with their own. Oh! when death 
shall still this heart, I would not ask for aught more sacred to hallow 
my dust than the tear of an old friend !—Yours, dear Julius, most 
affectionately, . Jota Lavinia F incu. 


[No doubt of Mr. Julius Mayhew apiving all this, and much 
more, to the charming and intellectual Miss Finch. A kiss even is 
on the cards—Horace permitting.—A. S. S.] 


a Qe 


TO SUTHERLAND EDWARDS, Esa. 


S1r,—One day the grein genius of all who possess strong sensi- 
bility thus addressed Jupiter: ‘‘ Father divine! bestow on thy poor 
human creatures a language more expressive than any they now 
possess; for they have only words signifying how they suffer, how they 
enjoy, and how they love.” ‘ Have I not given them tears ?” replied 
the deity, “tears of pleasure, of pain, and the softer ones that flow 
from the tender passion?” The genius answered, “O god of men! 
tears do not sufficiently speak the overflowings of the heart; give, I 
thee suplicate, to man a language that can more 7 int the 
languishing and impassioned wishes of a susceptible soul—the recol- 
lections so delightful, of infancy—the soft dreams of youth and the 
hopes of another life, which mature age indulges while contemplating 
the last rays of the sun as they sink in the ocean—give them, father 
of all! a new language of the heart.” At this moment the celestial 
harmonies of the spheres announced to Jupiter the approach of the 
Muse of Song. To her the god immediately made a sign, and thus 
uttered his behests: «“ pled on earth, O Muse! and teach mankind 
thy language!” And the Muse of Song descended to earth, taught us 
her accents, and from that time the heart of man has been able to 
speak,—-Your obedient servant, 
Hades, Aug. 4 (Shelley's birthday), Jean Pau Ricuter. 


i late Wieland, who writ Agathon and poetised Oberon out 
of Huon de Bordeaux, and feu Lessing, author of Nathan the Wise, 
have also addressed Mr. S. Edwards, who can obtain his letters on 
rake to Henderson, Rait, and Fenton—especially Rait.— 


poser, ere 


TO LEICESTER BUCKINGHAM, Esq. 


_ Sim,—Less than twenty-five years ago letters appeared in a provincial 
journal on the relics of Shakspere and the house in which it is now 
said he was born, Since that period the relics have sunk into oblivion, 
as the public seems to have discredited their authenticity. But the 
house still retains its character as the birthplace of Shakspere, and my 
object is to deny that fact, which I can do from my own knowledge 
and the tradition current in my boyhood, as a modern fiction. This 
house was the property and in the occupation of Thomas Hart, fifth 
descendant from Joan Shakspere, sister to the poet. Thomas Hart 
lived in the house 84 years, and died early in 1794. If the house had 
been Shakspere’s birthplace, Thomas Hart would have been acquainted 
with the fact; for elderly men he has known in his youth must in early 
days have been intimate with Judith Shakspere, youngest daughter 
of the poet, who lived to an advanced age, and would undoubtedly be 
acquainted with the birthplace of her father. Yet all were silent in 
respect of this house; tradition itself never pointed a finger. But soon 
after the death of Thomas Hart, the person who succeeded him in the 
occupation of the house, husband, I believe, of one of his daughters, 
exhibited a board in front of the house, with the following inscrip- 
tion :— William Shakspere was born in this house, Anno Domini, 1564.” 
This is the first intimation that Shakespere was born in the house, 
notwithstanding the fact had remained (unknown) 238 years. But it 
may be said there are documents to prove the truth of the assertion. 
There certainly are title deeds which shew that John Shakspere pur- 
chased the property for 40/., when his son was eleven, and which 
consisted of two cottages and two crofts. Where are these two cottages 
now—no doubt constructed in accordance with the fashion of the time, 
with wattle and clay, and thatched roofs, each containing one room, 
with a floor of clay ? ( There is not a rack left behind.”) On these two 
erofts have been erected four dwellings, with stables and other out- 
buildings behind, which can have no identification with myd cottages; 
and even supposing Shakspere to have been born in one of them, there 
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is not a vestige of it left. I am afraid to trespass further, but in a 

second letter may point out the site where stood the house according 

to tradition in which Shakspere was born. Yours, Sir, admiringly, 
Pevensey Plot, Aug. 14. Jonas WaLE Tus. 


—o— 
TO DION BOUCICAULT, Esa. 


Sir,—By evidence before Parliamentary Committee on Theatrical 
Licences and Regulations, common notions respecting authority of 
Lord Chamberlain to license plays may be greatly modified. Accord- 
ing to generally received belief, authority was first given by Act 10 
Geo. II., passed in the summer of 1737, and though Gay’s opera, 
Polly, was suppressed by Lord Chamberlain as far back as 1728, 
interference might be regarded as exceptional act, provoked by 
political satires, then common on stage. At all events, case of 
Polly could only be cited to shew that Lord Chamberlain might 
interfere as soon as he scented mischief, and by no means implies 
managers were bound to court inspection by sending Lord Cham- 
berlain copy of their pieces. Now Hon. L. C. B. Ponsonby, in 
evidence before Committee, gives deliberate opinion that before 
Act 10 Geo. II. ‘* Master of Revels, or some subordinate officer of 
Lord Chamberlain, had complete control, and was probably present 
at all representations, and therefore saw there was nothing 
improper in the performances.” According to same opinion, Lord 
Chamberlain, before passing of Act, held and exercised power of 
licensing plays under prerogative of sovereign. In support of this 
opinion, document has been handed in by Mr. Tomlins, purportihg 
to be order by Queen Elizabeth, 1581. This order, addressed to 
justices, mayors, &c., recites appointment of Edward Tylney as 

r of Revels, and authorizes him 

“ To have, command, and appoint in all places within this our realm 
of England, as well within franchises and liberties as without, all and 
every player or players, with their play-makers, either belonging to 
any nobleman or otherwise, bearing the name or names or using the 
faculty of play-makers, or players of comedies, tragedies, interludes, or 
what other shows soever, from time to time, and at all times to appear 
before him, with all such plays as they shall have in readiness or mean 
to set forth, and then to present and recite before our said servant or 
his sufficient deputy.” 


Here we have licensing authority exactly as understood now, and 
if this authority was restored after Commonwealth, and then con- 
tinued, it is clear that Act 10 Geo. III. merely sanctioned power 
Lord Chamberlain already held under prerogative, and provided 
him official licence. It will be remembered, nevertheless, that, 
during debates preceding passing of Act, Lord Chesterfield stigma- 
tized proposed change as dangerous. Perhaps we may reconcile 
contradictions by hypothesis that power always held by Lord 
Chamberlain was rarely exercised before appointment of licenser. 
Hardship Gay thought he endured through suppression of Polly 
favours supposition.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

The Lamperns, Salop, Aug. 16. THomMAS ADDER. 

—_—)—— 
TO SHIRLEY BROOKS, Esa. 

Sir,—The death of the Duke de Morny deprived the musical 
system of public instruction in France (discovered by Chevé and 
continued by Galin-Paris) of one of its most earnest advocates and 
most zealous patrons. Chevé had struggled vainly against the 
— of the adherents of the old school, and appeared hopeless 
of conquering their antipathy; yet, though a poor man, he had 
made sacrifices for the cause to which he had devoted his life. In 
1857 he gave instruction gratis to the pupils of the College of St. 
Barbe, and in 1858 to the Polytechnic students; but his atten- 
dance at these colleges was not recognized by Government. In 
1859 M. de Morny went to a concert at the College of Medicine 
to hear a chorus composed by the Countess Joachim Murat, on 
which occasion he saw for the first time Chevé’s pupils read music 
at sight, and write it under dictation, besides hearing them sing 
(also at sight) choruses in parts. The Duke became from that 
time a pupil of Chevé, and, after studying the subject thoroughly, 
expressed his conviction of the superiority of the system by 
creating a committce, one of whose menibers was Rossini. In 
1861 M. de Morny presided at a meeting of the Galin-Paris- 
Chevé Society, held at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, where the pupils 
read (at sight) a solfége, composed on the spot by Berlioz. Last 
July, at two meetings in the Cirque Napoleon, the soldiers of the 





Gymnastic Military School de la Faisanderie astonished the 
Duke by their performances. The result of De Morny’s patron- 
age was that the Polytechnic School, the Ecole Normale, the 
Military College of St. Cyr, the Military School of La Fléche, the 
College Louis-le-Grand, and the Imperial School of La Faisanderie 
all applied for professors. As Minister of Public Instruction, he 
made the study of music obligatory at all the colleges of France, 
~_ left it open to the Provosts to decide on the system. Voila 
out. 


Castle Crow, Clare. CaPER O’Corsy. 





Wr. Shaver Silber as Cerberus, 


Bit,—Mr. Wapleson hag generally about as many seasons as 
Thomson ; but his second of the present operatic year—which dates 
from Easter, just as the ordinary year dates irom the 1st of January— 
came to a close on Saturday. If the short autumn season should once 
more be followed by a series of winter performances no one will be 
astonished, and some thousands of amateurs will be delighted. For 
the present, however, there is an end to operatic representations in 
London, and, according to existing arrangements, there will be no 
opportunity of hearing an opera again in any part of our immense 
metropolis until next spring. English Opera, after being tried for a 
number of years, was at last found not to answer, and has, to all 
appearances, been definitively abandoned. Italian Opera, it is held, 
can only succeed during the London season—as if the cultivation of 
good music was still only a matter of fashion, and as if the frequenters 
of the two Italian Operas really went away from London in a body at 
the end of July. A few years ago we had at least one operatic theatre 
open during the autumn. When this one was discovered not to be 
succeeding too well, a second was tried ; and when these two (English) 
operatic speculations had both failed, the time was at hand when from 
autumn to spring we were to have no opera atall. Jn the meantime, 
Br. Gpe’s company will soon be divided between Paris and St. 

etersburg, and is already, and for at least seven months to come, lost 
to London. 9r. Waplegon’s troop, if not so completely dispersed 
as that of Wr. Gpe, is at least broken up. Vienna claims Maile. 
Jima ve Wurska, Warsaw Wavame Crebelli-Bettini, while 
Wile. Titiens and a tolerably strong corps of reserve are about to 
make a campaign in the provinces—whence, however, it is just possible 
that they may return to repeat the experiment of a winter Italian 
operatic season im the metropolis. 

@ negro pianist, rejoicing in the appellation of Blinn Tom, has 
recently been performing at the Egyptian Hall, and was about to 
give two concerts (on the morning and evening of Thursday) at St. 
James's Hall, after which to take his departure for the provinces. 
Blind Tom is a phenomenon in his way. He possesses to a mat- 
vellous extent the faculty of playing ‘*hp ear,” and is said to be able 
to repeat any piece of music of moderate length after hearing it once. 
He is naturally unable to read music; but, owing to a preconcerted 
arrangement between ‘Blinu Com and His guardian, the latter is 
able to spell words, and might, if he pleased, say all sorts of things to 
his flack friend through the medium of the piano, Thus the 
guardian has only to strike a few notes in order to spell, as distinctly 
as though he were sending a message by electric telegraph, the word 
“ umbrel{a,” and we now understand, for the first time, how ideas 
of all kinds can be communicated, no¢ by means of music, as some 
fanatics have vainly pretended, but by means of the notes of musical 
instruments struck in an unmusical manner. A clarinet player, with- 
out possessing the talent of St. Lazarus, might go into a restaurant 
and order his dinner on the clarinet, with the certainty that the 
waiters, if they had only been trained to understand some such system 
as the one practised by Blind Com anv his guardian, could not by 
any possibility misunderstand him. It would be necessary, however, 
that the waiters should have sharp ears; and ‘{inu Com has sharp 
ears, or he would not be able to seize and interpret the (apparently) 
disconnected sounds addressed to him by Hig guardian. ‘Blinn Tom 
has an elastic touch, and plays with much expression. He has not 
only a good memory, he has something of the imagination which no 
executive artist of true merit can be without. But his intellectual 
development is not very remarkable, and we are afraid his morals 
have been sadly neglected. One virtue, nevertheless, he certainly 
possesses—the eminently Christian one of Humility. He listens 
without @ inurmur to a long lecture delivered by the guardian on his 
manifold failings, of which base ingratitude, exemplified in a variety 
of ways, and simple malignity, appear to be the most remarkable. ‘The 
erying of geome children in the gallery certainly seemed to afford him 
considerable delight, either because the notion that the chifuren were 
in pain pleased him, or because he was glad that they were annoying 
the rest of the company, or perhaps for both reasons. Revelling, as he 
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does, in the sufferings of his fellow-creatures, it is kind of Blinu 
@om to take so much trouble to please them by his performances on 
the piano. He has a curious mode, however, of applauding himself at 
the end of each piece, which smacks quite as much of contempt for bis 
audience ag of personal banitp. , ; 

I may supplement my recent remarks on the question of mugic halt 
reform by reminding their proprietors that the one characteristic abuse 
of their present system is identical with that which was formerly to 
be found in connection with the regular theatres, whether “ patent” 
or otherwise. JDlapgoers of the past, who were taken when young 
to the theatre by prudent parents, were never permitted to go into 
the refreshment rooms, then often called ‘the saloons,” because, 
under the guise of selling Wines and ices, these gafoong were really 
the haunts of the {ooge women, who were in those days almost a 
recognized element in the attractiveness of the plaphouse. In those 
days, too, the practice of admitting gentlemen behind the scenes to 
talk to the actresses and Dancers was in full vogue, and the pos- 
session of a theatrical {icence was the means for the introduction of 
all sorts of unlicensed practices. It will be remembered that the 
first theatrical manager who made a serious attempt to restrain 
the proceedings of the omen who made use of the saloon as they still 
make use of Regent Street was Wr. Wacreavp, and also that his 

efforts were totallp unavailing. By degrees, however, they produced 
a practical effect, and a comparatively complete propriety now reigns 
in all the more reputable theatres, which would have been thought 
impossible when George the Fourth was Wing. If the managers 
of these new music halls wish to establish their entertainments as a 
permanent portion of the respectable amusements of London, 
they must undoubtedly do what theatrical teggees have done. 

D. Peters, Esq. Shaber Silber, 


—_—_oI-— 


THE DRAMATIC CENSORSHIP. 

Sir,—Several interesting questions came within the scope of the 
inquiry by Mr. Goschen’s Cominittee on the Theatres. Of the contro- 
versy between the theatres and the music-halls I have already spoken. 
Before touching on the condition and prospects of the stage, as illustrated 
by the evidence of authors, actors, and managers, it may be worth while 
to consider the censorship of the drama. Into the history of the in- 
stitution I need not dip very deeply. Down to the reign of George 
II. it was exercised in a somewhat infernal manner. Sir Robert 
Walpole’s resentment at being brought upon the stage led him to 
establish a regular office for supervising theatrical performances, and it 
was placed under the authority of the Lord Chamberlain. In this form 
the censorship has continued to the present time; and the question is 
how far, looking to recent experience, there is any need for it, and how 
far that need, if it exist, is met by the constitution of the department. 
It is not easy, at first sight, to say why the drama should be placed 
ucder a censorship from which the press is exempted. It can hardly 
be said that the literature of the stage has shewn a tendency to exceed 
other branches of literature in licence or immorality. It has in this 
country rarely been used for political purposes, and has never emulated 
the occasionally seditious spirit of the press. Evenin the most licen- 
tious period of the drama, the playwright has been at least as decent as 
the poet or the novelist. Mr. Charles Reade suggests as a reason why 
plays should be placed under restrictions not imposed on books, that 
their influence is more direct and instantaneous than that of printed 
works. “A play does not creep gradually before the public as a book 
does. The theatre is thrown open to 2000 people at once, and it is a 
pity that 20,000 or 30,000 people who might happen to see the play 
should hear or see the piece before we began to do anything to stop 

what was seditious or wrong.” ‘The idea, however, is more ingenious 
than true. It can hardly be maintained that the production of a play 
before an audience of at the most some 2000 or 8000, affects a larger 
body of people than the publication of an article in a journal which is 
read by a hundred thousand people. But however this may be, it is 
evident that the dramatic censorship presses lightly on those who are 
subjected to it. From Mr. E. ‘I’. Smith, manager, to Mr. C. Reade, 
dramatist, there isa general concurrence of opinion in its favour among 
the witnesses before the House of Commons Committee. Mr. E. T, 
Smith is thankful for an authority which detects on his behalf improper 
theological allusions that might escape even his own keen observation. 
and for preventing a stage now devoted to Menken and morality from 
being desecrated by “ Thurtell and Weir's gig.” Mr. Benjamin Web- 
ster is confident that dramatic literature would become immoral and 
political if this wholesome check were removed, and that the Lord 
Chamberlain does help to keep the stage pure and decorous. Mr. 
Buckstone, speaking, like Mr. Webster, both as author and actor, shares 
the opinion that the censorship operates beneficially, and that without 
it attacks would be made on “ public characters in politics, or the 
Church, or any other position,” and that the drama would become 
profane and scurrilous. Mr. H. Wigan, actor, playwright, and mana- 





ger, also desires a continuance of the censorship. Mr. Dion Boucicault 
does not object to a censor as long as an appeal is provided against 
arbitrary proceedings. He has never had any trouble in this respect in 
England, but in Paris the other day the trial scene in the French ver- 
sion of his Arrah-na-Pogue was struck out “as bringing martial tribunals 
into ridicule.” More confidence, however, in his opinion, may be placed 
in public opinion than in a censorship. 


“I think the public themselvesare the principal check ; there are very many 
things that the licenser passes that the public does not pass; we very often 
have pieces performed containing things which the licenser has passed and 
which even the actors themselves have passed (though they are more sensitive 
than the licenser, because of course they do not want to be hissed); but what 
escapes them does not escape the public. As an instance, take my comedy 
called Old Heads and Young Hearts, produced at the Haymarket when the 
licensing was stricter than it isnow. There was a love scene at the end where 
the gentleman (played by Charles Mathews) had to say to the lady, “I came 
to scoff, but I remain to pray,” he bemg on his knees. That expression, out 
of Goldsmith, the audience hissed, thinking it came out of the Bible.” 


In fact no objection seems to be raised to the censorship by actors. 
Among the playwrights, pure and simple, there is some difference of 
opinion. Mr. Charles Reade would havea licenser of plays, but ‘' with- 
out too large a law.” Mr. Stirling Coyne takes a similar view. Mr. 
Tom Taylor believes the censorship, under the nrg system, has no 
appreciable effect, but that something of the kind is required as a 
restraint on the lower order of theatres. Mr. J. Hollingshead deems 
public taste and newspaper criticism a better guarantee against dramatic 
improprieties than the censorship; and Mr. Shirley Brooks urges that 
there should be no preliminary censorship, but that there should be an 
officer who could be “appealed to in case of any question of public 
indecency or scandal,” ar whose “functions should goa great deal 
further than the mere alteration of a word.” Such being the opinions of 
the gentlemen most immediately affected by the censorship, let us see 
what has of late been the extent and nature of its operations. Between 
1852 and 1865, 2,816 pieces were submitted to the examiner of plays, 
of which all were passed except nineteen. The Hebrew Son, or Child of 
Babylon, was rejected as profane, being a version of the scriptural nar- 
rative of Joseph and his brethren. On similar grounds The Triumph of 
the Jewish Queen, taken from Esther, was at first refused, but, on being 
altered, was afterwards licensed. Two versions of young Dumas’s Lady 
with the Camellias were refused, as well as adaptations of Le Demi Monde, 
Le Pere Prodigue, and other French pieces, as immoral. The objections 
to The Last Slave, having reference to the civil war in America and to 
a scene which was cancelled in Dred, appear to have been political. 
The other plays rejected were representations of murders, robberies, 
and other criminal adventures, and in the list we find The Swell 
Mobsman, Rotherhithe in the Olden Time—or, the Female Highwayman ; 
The Bloodspot—or, the Maiden, the Miser, the Mist, and the Murderer ; 
The Gipsy of Edgware—or, the Crime in Gill’s Hill Lane (murder by 
Thurtell); Zhe Money Lender (the Murray and Roberts’ ey in 
Northumberland-street). These nineteen pieces were, no doubt, very 
properly condemned ; but the censor’s sieve seems to be rather uncertain 
in its action. Although the drama of Joseph and his Brethren was 
forbidden, The Prodigal Son was allowed to walk the stage and go 
through all the incidents of the parable. The Lady of the Camellias 
was put under a ban as a drama, but met with no objection as an opera. 
Moreover, pieces quite as offensive to morality in their characters and 
incidentse—such as Revenge, produced a few years back at the Olympic, 
and many farces at the ‘West-end theatres—were allowed to pass. 
Jack Sheppard, after having been performed for several years, was 
deprived of a licence in 1859. The evidence taken by the Committee 
includes numerous illustrations of petty and absurd interference on the 
part of the censor. In Ruy Blas the heroine had to be degraded from 
a queen into a princess, because it was held that a queen ought not to 
be made love to on the stage. A farce called Lola Montes, after having 
been played for two nights at the Haymarket, was prohibited out of 
jn for the feelings of King Ludwig, but was afterwards allowed to 
be performed under the title of Pas de Fascination. Mr. Tom Taylor 
tells us a story of a piece of hisown in which Mr. A. Wigan represented 
a French naval officer, dressed, as it was said, like the Prince de 
Joinville. The Lord Chamberlain interfered, and the costume was 
changed, but only to one much more resembling that of the Prince, 
and perfecting the portraiture. Some twenty years ago a piece was 
rehearsed at the Adelphi, in which Mr. Buckstone was to have been 
dressed up as Lord John Russell, but thg Lord Chamberlain forbade 
such levity. O'Connell, however, was allowed to be brought on the 
stage by the elder Mathews. One of the most amusing curiosities of 
the censorship is that given by Mr. Shirley Brooks from his own 
experience, : 

‘When I was a young man, Mr. Disraeli had just brought out his brilliant 
novel of Coningsby. 1 was at that time very intimate with the Keeleys, who 
were the managers of the Lyceum Theatre, and they thought that, in accordance 
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with the custom of the day, it would be a good thing to put the story of that 
striking book on the stage in the shape of a drama. I did not quite see my 
way to dramatizing the story, but being at the age when we are ready to 
undertake difficulties and almost impossibilities, I did it. I put in a 
character or two, and invented a few scenes, and we really thought that we 
were going to do very well with the piece; we had got a tolerably good 
Coningsby, and we had a splendid scene of the Montem at Eton, and everything 
was very nearly ready, when I suddenly received an intimation that the piece 
would not be allowed. In a great state of consternation I went down to see 
the Lord Chamberlain about it. He received me with the greatest courtesy, 
and proceeded to say that he thought there were many reasons for which it 
was undesirable to produce this piece, and, after some consultation, we agreed 
to go through the piece, act by act, if not scene by scene, and the singular 
objections that were taken by the Lord Chamberlain to points in that piece 
which appeared perfectly harmless astounded me. After’a tenth or twelfth 
effort to get over some of the small points which he raised, I very nearly gave 
it up as a hopeless business. The Lord Chamberlain said, ‘ You see that you 
are writing a kind of quasi-political piece, and here you are exhibiting a sort of 
contrast between the manufacturing people and the lower classes; do not you 
think now that it would be a pity?’ I ventured to explain to him that over 
the water at that very time there was a right honourable villain in almost 
every piece that was played in one of the theatres there, who was always 
sending poachers to gaol, and always seducing his inferiors’ wives, and that 
that person was exhibited on the stage with a star or a garter or a ribbon, or 
something of that kind, on his breast, the whole object of this transpontine 
drama being obviously to bring the aristocracy into unfavourable comparison 
with another class. Now, in my own piece I had an aristocrat, who was 
behaving rather better in a scene where a mill was burning, or something of 
that kind ; however, that had to come out. Then, this was not to be in, and 
that was not to be in; something might be construed into an allusion to some 
family in Shropshire ; Mr. Holloway’s ointment was not to be put in as Mr. 
Highgate’s ointment, because really Mr. Holloway was an industrious trades- 
man and employed a good many people, and so on. Of course a series of 
things of that kind places a dramatic author in a very unfavourable position, 
but that was the only time when I had a difficulty, and that was about the 
time when Coningsby had caught the top of the tide. This was in 1845. I 
soon learnt my lesson, and made my satire out of milder materials.” 


The Lord Chamberlain’s supervision of the stage also extends to other 
matters. Lord Sidney says he used to keep an eye on the legs of the 
ballet dancers at the Opera, and give a hint to the manager if their 
tights or petticoats were not to his taste. Wild beasts and Blondins 
have also been forbidden in theatres. On the whole, it is clear that if 
the censorship is not a very effective check upon theatrical improprie- 
ties, at least it is not irksome to those who are immediately subjected 
to it. The indecencies and profanities which are sometimes heard ina 
theatre are more frequently put in by gagging actors than by authors ; 
and the Lord Chamberlain’s supervision, to be complete, should be 
extended to the actual performance of each play. In France this is the 
case, and only lately an actor was severely fined for taking liberties 
with the text ofa piece. But if our system does little good, at least it 
does no harm. It may not often prevent bad pieces being produced, 
but it is not obstructive to good ones, ‘The system may reasonably bo 
continued ; especially as it is probable that the experiment will be tried 
of allowing dramatic performances in music halls. I am, Sir, &e. 

D. Peters, Esq. P. M. G. 





WEtsHPooLt.—aA choral festival was held on Thursday, the 9th 
inst., in Christ Church, Welshpool. Fourteen choirs took part in 
the services; the total number of voices amounting to 250. Mr. 
R. Slowman, Mus. Bac. Oxon., undertook the duties of choir- 
master and conductor. The collection in aid of the new choral 
association fund amounted to nearly 50/. 


Bovutoane-sur-Mer.—At the concert given on the 7th inst. by the 
Philharmonic Society, Signor and Madame Trebelli were the principal 
vocalists and M. Ascher the solo pianist. ‘The room was well filled by 
a brilliant audience. Madame ‘Trebelli’s fine contralto and Signor 
Bettini’s sympathetic tenor were greatly admired. Both were com- 
pelled to repeat their songs. M. Ascher, besides other picces, gave his 
“ Marche Treomphale,” in obedience to a general demand to hear him 
play again, after his improvisation on themes of his own. On Tuesday 
the Philharmonic Society gave their third concert, with the assistance 
of Mdlle. Carlotta Patti, MM. Sivori and Ketterer. 

Municu.—When, in consequence of the war, his young Bavarian 
Majesty found it necessary to abandon all ideas of his model perfor- 
mances of Herr Richard Wagner's operas, Herr Beck, the baritone, of 
Vienna, gave up unreservedly his etipulated payment; Dr. Schmidt, 
the bass singer, from the same capital, said that he wanted his money, 
but that he would sing in something in place of the model performances ; 
and Herr Niemann, from Hanover, insisted on having half the sum 
agreed on, as smart-money. 





Pips from Punch, 
Pre Il. 

Punch and Potyrnemus ar tHE Crystat Patacr.— Hats off, 
gentlemen—a Genius!” quoth a friend of Robert Schumann, when intro- 
ducing some new music by Chopin, the composer. Well, if one is to 
take one’s hat off in reverence to Chopin, one ought to go upon one’s 
knees, at least, when hearing Handel.* So, open Sesame, young Cer- 
berus, and let me squeeze in somewhere to perform my genuflexion, if 
you can’t find me a seat. Thus spoke the Great Punch at the Little 
Handel Festival, which was held the other day in the Crystal Palace 
Concert-room ; and his magnificent humility ro moved the stern police- 
man that an extra chair was placed, on this occasion only, in the gor- 
geous private box. 

_ My eye, what a crowd! was Mr. Punch’s classic thought, as he pla- 
cidly surveyed the wershippers of Handel, who had made a special 
pilgrimage all the way to Sydenham to listen to his songs. Three 
thousand chairs at least were all as full as coat-tails and crinolines could 
make them, and there were hundreds of legs standing at the sides and 
in the doorways, that the ears which they belonged to might hear Acie 
once again. Once again! ah, yes, alas! oimé! eheu fugaces! I remem- 
ber, J remember, years ago at Drury Lane, Once I heard delightful Acis 
—now I hear it once again. Priscilla Horton then was Acis, and how 
sprightly she was looking, and how splendidly she sang! And how all 
the town was talking of the Clarkson Stanfield scenery, and especially 
the moving waves that, with innumerable murmurs, broke upon the 
stage! By Jove, too, I remember that dear glorious old Stanny did it 
all for love, and wouldn’t take a penny from Macready for his work. I 
should like to see such artists now-a-days, by Jove! To shew my 
admiration, I’d let ’em draw for Punch upon precisely the same 
terms. 

Thus prattling to himself, Mr. Punch, had no great trouble in 
employing the few minutes ere the overture commenced. Then for an 
hour and three-quarters, excepting to cry “Bravo!” once or twice to 
Polyphemus, he never spoke one word. Jntentus aures tenebat, and he 
sucked in the sweet sounds as greedily asaldermen might swallow those 
of codfish. With’a fair quartet of singers, and a not too noisy band, 
his rapturous enjoyment was undisturbed throughout, until the final 
chorus, when some fiends in human form came pushing at his knees in 
their snobbish scramble out. Mr. Punch intends to stamp out these 
offensive pests, and he was pleased to put his foot down on the dress of 
one vile snobbess, to whom he offers no apology for the sounding rent 
he made. One male snob feebly pleaded that he had to catch a train to 
take him home in time for dinner; as if a man had any right or reason 
to feel hungry, after such a feast of the “rare roast beef of music” as 
old Handel had been giving him! Better starve, than scramble, snob, 
Tunger is surely no excuse for selfish rudeness. 

At Sydenham every Saturday, by paying half-a-crown you may enjoy 
a charming Concert, which, a score of years ago, you must have paid a 
guinea for. “Think of that, Master Brook,” as you sit over your 
claret; and drink success to Mr. Manns, the Crystal caterer of music. 
Remembering how many pleasant afternoons we owe to him, Mr. Punch, 
who has not “ shwored off” yet, will join youin the toast. Mr. Manns, 
Sir, here is your goot health and all your vamily’s, and may your 
pleasant Winter Concerts live long-while and prosper! 

[ With Mx. Puxon’s hearty greetings to Mr. D. Perens.) 


Punch. 


DrespEN.—“ The cry is still they come!” We are to have 
another Loreley, Herr C. A. Fischer, organist here, having just 
completed an opera with that well-known title. A grand concert 
of sacred music has been given in the Frauenkirche for the neces- 
sitous families of the Saxon soldiers who fell in the late war. It 
was got up by the heads of the Royal Capelle and the Theatre- 
Royal, the executants being the members of the above two 
establishments, assisted by the Dresden Singacademie, and also by 
Dreyssig’s. The programme included Organ-prelude (Herr Merkel, 
organist to the Court); Bach’s chorale: “ Gieb dich zufrie- 
den ;” Mozart’s Requiem (soloists: Mesdes. Biirde-Ney, Krebs- 
Michalesi, Herren Weixlstorfer and Scaria) ; Fugue, in A minor— 
Bach (Herr Merkel); and the Forty-second Psalm, Mendelssohn 
(soloists: Mesdlles. Alvsleben, Hiinisoh, Herren Eichberger, 
Hollmann, Mitterwurzer, and Waixlstorfer). Mozart’s Requiem 
was conducted by Dr. Rietz, and Mendelssohn’s Psalm by Herr 
Krebs.—The theatre, which was closed in consequence of the 
Prussian occupation, re-opened on the ist inst. The piece 
selected for the occasion was the Antigone of Sophocles, with 
Mendelssohn's music. 


* [Why not take off one’s shoes ?—A, 8. 8.] 
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